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The Marine Corps Gazette 


VOLUME XI JUNE, 1926 


THE HAITIEN GENDARMERIE 


T THE time of the landing and taking over of the maintenance of order 
A in Haiti by the Marines in 1915, the Haitien Government was bur- 
dened by an immense military organization in proportion to its 
population. On paper the Regular Army raised by conscription consisted of 
thirty-eight regiments of Infantry, four of Artillery, a number of auxiliary 
troops and six guard corps attached to the Palace—with a General Staff 
of eighteen general officers and a President’s Staff of about the same number. 
In addition to this was a Gendarmerie of fifty-eight companies, a National 
Guard, Rural Police and Municipal Police. 

As this force was principally on paper, badly equipped and fed, as well 
as being greatly demoralized by the frequent changes in leaders and revo- 
lutions, it was obvious that it should be replaced by a small efficient force, 
free from politics and at a minimum expense. 

Many plans were considered by the officers of the occupation and finally 
it was decided that the most practical solution was to rub the slate clean, 
start all over again, and build from the bottom up. 

The old system was so tied up with custom and tradition that it was 
realized that no progress could be made in attempting to reorganize the 
force. Some very oppressive customs and abuses had developed in the Rural 
Police under local chiefs and there were abuses in the application of con- 
scription to the Army. 

It was decided that a National Force of Constabulary which would 
combine all the functions of a National Defense with that of State, Municipal 
and Rural Police, would be the most economical and also the most efficient. 

The Brigade Commander, Colonel Waller and Major Butler, with the 
assistance of Captain A. S. Williams, undertook the active formation of this 
force and the preparation of the necessary legislation in connection with the 
Haitien Government and our State Department. 

There were innumerable difficulties to be met and overcome in this, as a 
treaty acceptable to both countries was necessary before any of the force 
could operate legally. 

The recruiting of the companies was placed under the Marine Officers 
stationed in the principal towns and a list of Marine Officers and Non- 
commissioned officers, considered eligible for commissioned rank, were 
selected from the Brigade. These officers commenced to work on the stupen- 
dous task of training and instructing the rapidly form ° : ompanies while the 
negotiations for the law to put the force in operation w«re proceeding with 


more or less delays. 
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The principal difficulty was the language, or languages, for while French 
is the official language of Haiti, Creole is the common language and was 
universally spoken by the new recruits. The educated class speak French, 
and all correspondence, text-books and laws were in French. 

Few of the officers had more than a smattering of either language and 
there were few Haitiens who spoke English. The remarkable thing was 
that any headway at all was possible, but with these handicaps the officers 
went to work. Classes in language were carried on at night. Our drill 
regulations were translated and in a few weeks, what seemed to be a hopeless 
task, commenced to show results. 

At the end of several months the companies could put up a creditable 
drill considering the lack of equipment and the time spent. It was planned 
to let the local police and rural police function until the Constabulary 
was thoroughly trained and equipped but in the midst of the training the 
treaty was consummated and by inadvertence or by design all police and 
military were disbanded at once by the Haitien Government and the Gendar- 
merie were confronted with their new task on one day’s notice. 

The country under Haitien Administration was divided into Departments, 
Arrondissements, Communes, Quartiers, and Sections. These divisions were 
political and military, there being a peculiar mingling of the two functions, 
but in reality the military predominated. In many cases the divisional boun- 
daries were fixed for political reasons. 

It was decided to organize the Gendarmerie in territorial units and to 
follow the political divisions of the country as closely as possible, departing 
from these only for considerations of ease of communication and geo- 
graphical features. 

The department with the principal town as headquarters was subdivided 
into Districts with large towns as headquarters, and the Districts sub-divided 
into sub-districts with smaller towns as headquarters. All these units were 
commanded by officers. The enlisted men in the districts and sub-districts 
were distributed so as to cover all towns and some habitations in the districts 
and sub-districts and from these centres, patrols covered the country within 
the territory assigned to each. | 

The Departments operated as Regiments and the districts as companies 
with about the same military administrative functions. 

In addition to the straight military features of training, administration and 
operations of a purely military character, there was a multiplicity of civil 
functions which are rarely appreciated by the Marine Officers outside of 
the Gendarmerie. In brief, these were the duties of Municipal and Rural 
Police in maintaining order and operating under Haitien laws which are 
divided into Criminal, Correctional and Civil, and the Code Rural. This 
involved the detection of crimes and infractions of law, making arrests, 
preparing the case for court, maintaining local jails and the care of the 
convicted prisoners in the local jails for minor offenses and in the National 
Penitentiaries for the more serious crimes. 

In addition to this local work were the duties of Communal Adviser which 
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consisted of supervising the financial operations of the Communal Council, 
the assistance in the preparation of their communal budget and in keeping 
an eye on its collections and expenditures. This in itself is the most trouble- 
some of the duties of the Gendarmerie officers, for it comes in direct conflict 
with dishonest practices, privileges of powerful political interests and all the 
evils of the administration of a city, large or small, that exist in the majority 
of cities throughout the world, except that in Haiti, through long abuse 
these conditions were accepted as normal, and there existed no public opinion 
against corrupt practices. 

There was no reliable agency through which the financial adviser could 
ensure the payment of Haitien Civil officials of the Government outside the 
large cities, so the duty fell to the Gendarmerie officer of each District of 
preparing the Civil Payroll of these civilians within his district and their pay- 
ment in cash when he made his monthly pay trip to pay the Gendarmerie. 

In the rural section a rural code governed the maintenance and operation 
of farms and plantations, all questions of agriculture, grazing of cattle and 
ownership of stock. This was a complicated set of laws which required 
study and familiarity, as the patrols and local posts were charged with 
their enforcement. 

Before the Bureau of Public Works went into operation in I919 the 
Gendarmerie were also charged with road building and such other public 
works as were assigned them. 

General Butler realized the utmost importance of opening up the country 
and building roads to facilitate communication. He pushed this work vigor- 
ously, so that in addition to his numerous other duties each officer had a 
certain allotted amount of road construction to complete each month, 

The development of the Gendarmerie was remarkable. In a short time 
the Gendarmes were transformed from a ragged rabble of undisciplined men, 
recruited from the remnants of the defunct army into a well-trained and 
disciplined force. They had learned to keep their uniforms and equipment 
in the smart and clean condition of the Marines, whom they copied to a 
surprising degree, and a feeling of confidence and security commenced to 
grow in the civilian population who had had a well-grounded dislike and 
distrust for anything in the nature of police or military. In order to foster 
this feeling of confidence it was necessary to instil in the Gendarmes an 
appreciation of their duties as police and to watch for and to check abuses 
which by long custom were to be expected. How well this has been done 
speaks for itself. 

The original departmental organization was found to be sound and with 
a few modifications due to development of roads and communications is still 
in effect. 

The country was in a state of chaos in the early days of the Gendarmerie. 
The frequent revolutions had developed a number of bands of outlaws who 
roamed the interior at will, pillaging the gardens of the small farmers and 
killing and driving off their cattle. Consequently the first problem that 
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confronted the Gendarmerie was the suppression of banditry and the creation 
of a feeling of security in the inhabitants so as to induce the planting and 
harvesting of foodstuffs, for the support of the population, the re-stocking 
of the almost extinct herds of cattle on the plains and the encouragement of 
the production of the products for export on which the country depended for 
its economic existence. 

The-bandits had flourished so long and their sources of information were 
so well developed that it required the utmost skill to come in contact with 
them. The Gendarmes were recruited largely from the old army and as 
such, in their previous encounters with the bandits had almost invariably 
been beaten, so there was some uneasiness as to how they would behave 
under fire. In a short time they were put to the test in a number of small 
engagements, and under the able leadership of their officers they were able 
to stand off superior numbers, and as they gained confidence in their leaders 
and in their own ability they soon took the aggressive and a strong esprit 
was created. This spirit grew and their unfailing loyalty to their officers 
under the most severe tasks made it possible systematically to chase down 
and break up each of the large bands and finally the small bands, so that in 
the last four years banditry has been non-existent. That problem has ceased 
to exist, and the efforts of the Gendarmerie are now confined to the indi- 
vidual law breaker. 

The coming of the automobile has brought its benefits and problems such 
as traffic regulations and traffic control in the cities. Transportation is chang- 
ing from the pony and burrique to movement by trucks and motor cars and 
the isolation of the interior has been remedied by bridges and roads and 
telephone lines. 

The formation of the Gendarmerie included the problems of supply and 
equipment and Medical Service; these were met by the formation of units to 
cover these activities. The pay and supply departments were consolidated 
into one department which has functioned as such with great efficiency. 
The greatest economy was necessary to operate with the very limited 
funds available. 

The Medical Department was composed of Naval Medical Officers, 
Pharmacists and Pharmacists’ Mates as Officers in the grades of Colonel to 
Second Lieutenant. The enlisted medical personnel was composed of picked 
men from native line troops who were then trained by the Medical Officers. 

The Medical problem is a story in itself, for out of nothing they created 
a medical service with hospitals, laboratories, and sick bays and carried on 
with most limited funds, the medical work, not only for the Gendarmerie, 
but also for the civilian population in places where no medical officer of the 
Sanitary Service was stationed. 

The Haitien Navy like the army was in reed of reorganization. It 
consisted of two decrepit vessels with half-starved ragged crews and a Navy 
Yard of broken and rusted machinery. 

The question was covered in the treaty that created the Gendarmerie by 
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converting the Navy into a Coast Guard which functioned as a. Department 
of the Gendarmerie. This allowed of economies of administration and supply 
and insured close codperation. New vessels were procured to replace unser- 
viceable hulks and the Coast Guard went into operation to patrol against 
smugglers and perform the other duties of a coast guard as well as to move 
troops and stores to isolated seacoast towns. In addition to this the Coast 
Guard is also charged with operations of the Light House service, consisting 
of thirteen modern light houses with automatic flash lights, and the harbor 
buoys and channel markers. 

The Coast Guard is officered by a chief who is a Commissioned Naval 
Officer. The junior officers are warrant or petty officers of the Navy and 
Non-commissioned officers of the Marine Corps. 

The enlisted personnel are enlisted from the civilian seamen, generally 
coming from the crews of the coastwise sailing vessels. 

At present the Coast Guard has one steam vessel of about 500 tons. 

The strength of the Gendarmerie as fixed by the original treaty and its 
amendments is as follows: 

LINE HAITIEN RANK 


1 General of Division, Chief of Gendarmerie. 
1 Brigadier General, assistant chief. 

4 Colonels. 

6 Majors. 

20 Captains. 

45 First Lieutenants. 

45 Second Lieutenants. 

20 Aspirant Officers. 


QUARTERMASTER AND PAY DEPARTMENT 
Colonel, Paymaster and Quartermaster. 
Majors, Assistant Paymaster and Quartermaster. 


First Lieutenants. 
Second Lieutenants. 


nam bd 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


1 Colonel, Director. 
3 Majors. 

2 Captains. 

5 First Lieutenants. 
5 Second Lieutenants. 


COAST GUARD 


1 Director (Lieut. Comdr. U. S. Navy). 
1 Captain. 

2 First Lieutenants. 

2 Second Lieutenants. 


ENLISTED LINE 


Non-commissioned Officers and Privates, 2533. 
Rural Police, 1000 (about). 


STAFF ENLISTED 


Detailed from line. 
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BANDS 
Palace Band, 50. 
Department of the North Band, 30. 
Department of the Interior Band, 30. 
COAST GUARD 
Petty Officers, Firemen and Seamen, 36. 


The above figures are from memory. 

Of the above officers thirty are commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, 
in the grades of Captain and above, line and staff, the remainder are non- 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps and forty-two native Lieutenants 
and twenty native student officers taking the course in the Gendarmerie 
Military School. 

The pay is as follows: 


I RE TT TTT $3000 per annum 
ESI LL, SEE OEE Ft Pe, 2400 “ 
ED Rt nt ne oe as hc Usick s cachite ancea eae 2400 “ ' 
SE ae decindenve dieses dsunevinedsecdeatdiaste 1800 “ a 
EE POE LEE LE, Te Rey ce ee eae 1800 “ . 
EE Ee ee ee eee ee 1200 “ ; 
ee EE OE re ee AOD oon - 
i detects ewkwhekhthirsd cede eenuetaweiaen 480 “ by 
NATIVE ENLISTED 
PLE EE EE LER A, PA: A OT, $25 per month 
NN cir cs sarin sib n'a atlen onaaal etaarmiacs Gia sain ase ica aie a nt ” 
PEE tt vitedvabceertiecigudkhensaeuh adie kens abe ey, ms 
PN ves Na sibs ad amnlats attest ee an aaa a " 
SB ate aaa id teem Pe nie berber ese. Geel ey ” 


In addition to the above, enlisted men with the exception of Rural Police 
receive a ration allowance of 15 cents and a clothing allowance of 11 cents 
per diem. 

The provision in the treaty for the procurement of American Officers is 
that they shall be nominated by the President of the United States to the 
President of Haiti, who will then issue them a commission with their Haitien 
rank. A provision of a law enacted by Congress permits them to serve 
under the Haitien Government and to receive pay therefrom. It is also 
provided that they are not subject to trial by Haitien Courts but still remain 
subject to trial by General Court Martial which the Brigade Commander 
can convene. 

The duties of Gendarme Officers require exceptional tact, judgment and 
patience. The Gendarme Officer has to do business with Haitien officials and 
to understand them. He has to know the laws he is carrying out and to 
understand the language. It is not enough that he is a competent and efficient 
officer. The military end while it is of the greatest importance is only inci- 
dental, the other duties have infinite possibilities for friction and consequent 
troubles and unless he has a sound judgment, and above all tact, he will not 
be able to give satisfactory service. 
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A brief outline of the duties of the Sub-District and District commanders 
follows. : 

The duties of a sub-district commander are many and cover practically 
every field of activity within his sub-district. He must know and should be 
on speaking terms with all Government officials and personages within his 
sub-district. We will take first the duties which he performs daily and they 
are as follows for an ordinary day: 


(a) He supervises the elementary training of his men in target practice, prior to 
transfer to the district range for firing. During the latter, the sub-district commander of 
the sub-district in which the range is located has charge of all range firing under the 
supervision of the district commander. 

(b) He personally holds drills in both close and extended order and a daily 
inspection is made of rifles, equipment, barracks, galley, mess-hall, prison, stables, and 
grounds. This includes an inspection of all animals in his charge and should be thorough 
in order to get the best and most continuous work out of them. He inspects all prisoners 
and receives a report from the medical officer as to their physical condition. 

(c) He is mess officer of his command and as such, has charge of the issuing and 
purchase of all rations for the mess. A daily record must be kept of rations issued, 
the value thereof, and balance on hand, and every effort is made to give a balanced ration. 

(d) He is communal advisor of all of the communes within his sub-district. As 
such, he is a member of the communal counsel and therefore has a voice in the making 
up of the yearly communal budget of expenditures and receipts. He receives daily from 
the magistrate, a record of all daily communal receipts and expenditures and these are 
entered in his communal books, under the proper titles. A constant watch must be kept 
to see that the expenditures under any one title do not exceed those provided for in the 
budget. He receives from his various Gendarmerie out-posts, memorandum reports show- 
ing communal receipts and expenditures made in his out-lying districts. These reports are 
compared with the reports submitted by the communal official. 

(e) After finishing his daily Gendarmerie office routine, he receives any civil com- 
plaints from inhabitants and the necessary steps for further investigation are taken, if 
found necessary. He receives reports on previous civil investigations and civil com- 
plaints and such further action as is necessary is taken. Reports on civil arrests are 
heard and where further investigation is necessary, same is taken, or if an offense has 
been committed, he prepares the proper papers for sending offenders to the Juge d’Paix. 
He daily compares the report of fines collected made by the Juge d'Paix with the report 
of collections received, made by the magistrate. 

(f) He inspects the condition of the market, the streets, parks, etc., in the village 
in which his headquarters are, with a view to their sanitation and upkeep. 

(g) During the season, he has charge of all athletic activities and it is from his 
selection that Gendarmes are sent to district headquarters for formation into district 
teams. The training of the latter comes under the sub-district commander, stationed 
at district headquarters. 


During the month, he must cover the following duties: 


(a) Inspect all out-posts within his sub-district. This covers an inspection of out- 
post buildings, equipment, arms, and grounds. If any prisoners are at an out-post, he 
inspects same, paying particular attention to the reasons for their retention there and 
also as to their rations. If a small mess is being run, an inspection of same is made. All 
records kept at out-posts are inspected. 

(b) He inspects the headquarters of every police rural under his jurisdiction to see 
that records are properly kept and reports made. He also inspects their arms and 
equipment. 

(c) Naturally, the above two inspections require his covering his entire sub-district 
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and while out, his trips are really in the form of patrols and the following is observed 

and reports are made to the District Commander: 

1. Condition of trails. 

2. Condition of crops. 

3. Attendance in schools, both by pupils and teachers. 

4. Attitude of the people (mass), of important inhabitants, and of Government 
officials. 

5. Careful inspection is made of the records kept at out-posts of market receipts, 
communal expenditures, etc., in order to compare with other reports received by him. 
(d) All during the month, civil complaints are received which might require personal 

investigation by the sub-district commander, and these reports must be complete in every 

detail, and require much of his time. 

(ce) All construction work to be undertaken within his sub-district comes under the 
sub-district commander and his visits, if not daily attendance, must be frequent enough 
to push the work to an early and proper finish. 

(f) Twice a month, he requires the police rural to report to the sub-district head- 
quarters and a thorough inspection is made of all their equipment, etc. At this time, 
each individual police rural is talked to in regard to all the affairs of his par- 
ticular section. 

(g) He sees that no Gendarme remains on out-post duty for a longer period than 
two months and that throughout the month, Gendarmes from each out-post come into the 
sub-district headquarters for at least one hour’s drill a week. 

(h) At the end of each month, the following papers and reports must be submitted: 
. Muster roll for sub-district. 

Pay roll for sub-district. P 

. Prison report for sub-district. 

Report of vital statistics for sub-district. 

. Report of telephone calls made for sub-district. 

. Report of animals of sub-district. 

Report of ration expenditure and rations on hand of sub-district. 

. Report of police rural activities of sub-district. This includes every arrest, 
by name, made by each police rural, by name, and action taken in each case. It also 
includes vital statistics as submitted by each police rural for his section. 

9. He submits a report on all people sent to the Juge d’Paix, by name, with 
dates of arrest, action taken, etc. 

10. For each jurisdictional court in a sub-district headquarters, he appoints a 
Gendarme as prosecuting attorney and a monthly report is made by said Gendarme 
to cover all cases sent before the Juge d’Paix. 

11. He submits an intelligence report which includes everything of a political or 
civil nature and every activity is shown in detail. 

12. He submits a report for every inspection made of all out-posts. This 
includes general conditions at each out-post and is used as a check by the district 
commander in his inspections. 

The duties of a District Commander are twofold—military and civil. The 
former, while taking up a great deal of his time, have not the importance 
which must be attached to his civil duties. His military duties consist of 
consolidating, and rendering monthly, all reports received from his Sub- 
District Commanders, of supervising and inspecting all activities within his 
District. He is the Quartermaster, Paymaster, Construction Officer, and 
Commanding Officer of his District. 


His civil duties are many and may be grouped as follows: 


(a) He is the communal advisor for the commune in which his District Head- 
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quarters is located, and as such, performs the same duties as shown for a Sub-District 
Commander, acting as communal advisor. 

(b) He keeps a careful check on all communal reports, etc., received by him from 
his Sub-Districts and each month when he makes his inspection trip, all communal books 
of each Sub-District Commander are audited, and, every so often, the communal books 
of the Magistrate are audited at the same time. The latter audit must show that the 
Sub-District Commander has audited monthly all communal books. Thus, communal 
affairs require that the District Commander be familiar with all conditions, etc., in all 
communes within his District, and it is through this thorough knowledge that the best 
results are obtained. Work that the budget calls for, he sees is carried out, if the 
communal receipts warrant it. All this must be done with the least possible friction 
with the communal officials. To get the desired results and be on friendly terms with 
officials is his aim. 

(c) He is the paymaster for all Government employees, such as the Juge d’Paix, 
and other officials, school teachers and inspectors, etc., persons renting buildings to the 
Government and such others as may be employed by the Government. He prepares a 
monthly pay roll which is submitted to the general receiver, who in turn, forwards to 
him, pay checks and a letter on the National Bank of Haiti for the required sum of 
money to cover same. With this letter, the District Commander obtains the necessary 
funds from the bank and payment is made to all civil employees. Upon each payment, he 
receives the check or cash receipt, as the case may be, properly signed. These cancelled 
checks and signed cash receipts are returned to the bank and constitute his receipt for 
funds withdrawn, balancing same. Thus he must know, and by frequent inspections see, 
that all teachers, etc., are performing their duties in the proper manner. Often he 
insists that every school house check-up on the attendance of teachers and all reports 
of neglect of duty are immediately sent in to the proper authority for action. 

(d) All maps, etc., of his District, must be kept up to date by the District Com- 
mander. This involves the location of new trails, roads, etc. As a help to further the 
work of the Public Works Department and at the same time advise all communes within 
his District, he submits reports to the Public Works Office of needed repairs to trails, 
new trails, roads, etc. By careful diplomacy, he can reduce the Government’s expense 
by having the communes undertake some of the work. In other cases, where receipts 
warrant it, special authority for additional communal expenditures can be obtained. 
But all reports of this nature, to the Public Works Office, require first-hand infor- 
mation, such as exact location, proximity of materials, etc., needed. 

(e) He has charge of all light-houses within his District and same must be frequently 
inspected and under his supervision, be kept burning at all times. 

(f) He renders all possible aid to the Department of Agriculture, in helping to 
further its aims. All possible assistance is rendered any representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who come out to carry on work in his District. 


The Department Commander and his Inspector who is also second in 
command exercises control over the Districts under his command and by 
frequent inspections keeps in close touch with the work being carried on with 
the native civil officials whose codperation is of the most vital importance. 

The Chief looks to the Department Commander to keep the machine run- 
ning smoothly within his sphere of influence and to get results. 
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By CoLtoneL ALEXANDER S. WitirAms, U.S.M.C. 


W in the major portion of the United States Fleet was moved 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast of the United States, it was 

only logical that a Marine Base be established for the purpose of 
carrying out the fleet mission of the Marine Corps. While there already 
existed Marine posts at Bremerton and Mare Island, these posts could not 
well carry out the fleet mission because of the special duties performed by 
Marines in connection with Navy Yards. The practical withdrawal of 
Marines from the Philippines also indicated the necessity of having a Marine 
expeditionary force on the West Coast available for service. The casual 
service of Marines in Southern California indicated that the San Diego 
region afforded the greatest facilities for the maintaining and training of 
such forces as the two missions above cited would indicate as necessary. The 
city of San Diego, in line with its constant attitude toward the services, offered, 
as a gift, a substantial portion of its property for the purpose of building a 
Marine base. This offer was accepted for the following reasons: The site 
offered was considered desirable for the location of the barracks; the sur- 
rounding country, much of it undeveloped, was ideal for field training; the 
climate of Southern California promised outdoor training every day of 
the year. 

Starting with nothing at all but an area, some of which was tideland to 
be filled, it was possible for the first time in the history of the Marine Corps, 
to plan for the future, and appropriations were asked which would permit 
the quartering of a large regiment of Marines, a substantial contingent of 
service troops and the building of operating facilities. The cost of the 
material installations approximates today three million dollars, and the post 
now consists of a building converted for administration, a large power plant, 
ice plant, laundry, bakery and carpenter and machine shops, a quartermaster 
storehouse and seven barracks buildings, each capable of housing 250 men. 
These installations are the last word in military construction, and contain 
everything which Marine officers have always wanted and never hoped 
to obtain. 

A barracks building, to show to what extent the ideas of Marine officers 
have been considered, contains squad rooms for two companies, smaller rooms 
for non-commissioned officers, single rooms for senior non-commissioned 
officers, rooms for cooks and messmen, company storerooms, offices for 
each company and for company commanders, and company officers. Small 
and large heads and washrooms are distributed on each of the two floors, 
making it possible to assign these facilities to officers, senior non- 
commissioned officers, and privates. Each barracks building has a galley 
and mess-hall, which are equipped with everything necessary for the effi- 
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cient and easy preparation and serving of food. As an indication of the 
quality of material and workmanship used in a two company unit, it is only 
necessary to state that such a building costs in the neighborhood of $250,000. 
The large bakery uses nothing but electricity, the laundry is equipped with 
the latest of appliances and is able to do work so cheaply that few can afford 
not to use it. A system of cement roadways and standard gauge railroad 
trackage make possible the economic and rapid handling of supplies, either in 
carload lots from the outside or by the motor transport assigned to the base. 
The group of utility buildings and barracks is conveniently centred in the 
area of six hundred odd acres, and the area itself is about fifteen minutes 
from the best shopping and residential district of the city. 

Five sets of officers’ quarters have been built at a cost of over $100,000, 
and are occupied by the senior officers of the post—assigned to these quarters 
by the nature of the duties rather than of their rank. The post is one of the 
best, in a material way, under the control of the Navy Department, and its 
development will make of it the finest military post, so far as installations, 
situation, and surrounding country count, in the entire world. The govern- 
mental economy program has, of course, stopped this development, but the 
important installations are here and the expansion of the post for the accom- 
modation of personnel is possible up to the limit which any plans of the 
Navy Department might call upon the Marine Corps to execute. Such an 
expansion of personnel would require only cantonment construction; the basic 
work necessary to render a cantonment habitable has been done. 

Should it ever become necessary to take advantage of installations existing 
in San Diego for the mobilizing and training of a maximum expeditionary 
force, no problem would be presented which would cause any anxiety. There 
exist now vast areas within two hours’ march of the post where the tactical 
training of a corps and the technical training of auxiliary troops could be 
carried out, and this, it must be remembered, in a region where no one 
ever thinks of a possible slowing up of the program because of adverse 
weather conditions. 

The Marine Corps Base is within the limits of the Eleventh Naval District, 
and with a Naval Air Station, Destroyer Repair Base, Naval Training Station 
and a Naval Hospital, constitutes the naval command, the mission of which 
is clearly defined by the Navy Department. 

The above, in a broad way, indicates the plan and approved development 
of the base, and its possible emergency utilization without further appropria- 
tions other than for temporary construction, but it will be of interest to know 
just what is the base in its every-day functioning, 

We have been hit and hit hard by the reduction of the Marine Corps, 
and feel the pinch of lessened appropriations, but despite these handicaps the 
post has today maintained a skeletonized Fourth Regiment in which the key 
men are kept under training and instruction, and this regiment could rapidly 
be expanded to full regimental strength while keeping in mind a high standard 
of expeditionary and combat efficiency. This regiment is kept fully staffed, 
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fully equipped and needs only the necessary privates in order to take the field. 
Its successive commanders have been convinced that material readiness can 
be achieved and maintained without reference to the difficult personnel situa- 
tion, and it is so arranged that each unit can be equipped by a simple distribu- 
tion of packages without even the submission of requisitions. These successive 
commanders have been further convinced that personnel readiness can be 
to a great degree achieved and maintained by insisting that organization 
commanders exercise their imagination and hold their key men to a full 
responsibility for knowing what they must do when the full number of 
privates arrive. Its successive commanders have also believed that while 
tactical efficiency in an organization is not possible of full achievement without 
personnel, that the officer strength of the regiment, by study and problems, 
supplemented by a feeling of loyalty to the organization, can be ready when 
the call comes to exercise sound tactical judgment. As an example of what 
is possible under these doctrines, the Fourth Regiment has recently solved a 
problem which requires the Regiment to move to a certain small republic, 


land, fight and remain in occupancy. The solution of this problem, when its 


errors are ironed out, will almost serve as a text-book for the formulation of 
orders and the proper way of carrying them out under the usual Marine 
Corps conditions. 

The Recruit Depot is an activity of the Base, and is a command. This 
activity was moved to San Diego from Mare Island because of the more 
favorable climatic conditions here. It is believed that in no place will 
recruits gain such a pleasant impression regarding military life as here. No 
one joins this base as a recruit from a home where his living conditions are 
on a higher plane, and the officers and the successive commanders of this depot 
have insisted that the keynote of the future Marine’s efficiency is based upon 
morale, and that this morale, when turned over to duty, will be a reflex of 
his recruit impressions. 

A separate activity of the Recruit Depot is the Sea School. It is not, 
in the opinion of many, entirely satisfactory, but to what extent it falls short 
of being satisfactory is largely a matter of opinion and not of demon- 
strable truth. 

The Base operating force consists of two companies of an authorized 
strength far below that which is necessary for performance of their work. 
This, however, is not so great an evil as would appear, because it is possible 
for the base commander to supplement the authorized strength of these 
companies by detailing men on special duty. And while it is true that they 
are not, to a great extent, available for combat training, it is believed, in fact, 
it might be called, San Diego doctrine, that most men selected for special 
duty have qualities of leadership, industry and mental alertness which will 
permit their very rapid training when returned to the organization for combat 
training or expeditionary service. 

Despite the personnel situation it has been possible to afford the command 
the occasion for pride in its teams: The football team did very well, the 
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basketball team very well and from the present outlook the baseball team 
promises to equal these two enviable records. These teams truly represent the 
base and indicate its spirit. 

From the foregoing it might appear that the San Diego Base is a happy 
home for schoolmen and special duty men. This, however, is not the case. 
The Base doctrine in regard to operation and training calls for the most par- 
ticular attention to duty and a most conscientious application of training 
plans. Officers and men on duty of any special nature are required to carry 
on their work so as to obtain the best results with a minimum expenditure of 
time, labor and money. Officers and men on what might be called purely 
military duty, are held to a strict account for results. The absence of per- 
sonnel is never accepted as an excuse for inefficiency in training or the 
carrying on of post routine. 

I have endeavored to present in broad outline the military situation in 
San Diego. Duty well and completely performed permits longer and more 
frequent liberty hours for officers and men than is usual at some posts. This 
greater freedom permits the full development of a man’s life. Judging from 
my own experience and that of many officers and men with whom I have 
talked intimately, I am convinced that at no post within the United States 
or outside the United States is life so pleasant and so easy as in Southern 
California. Lest the writer be considered a victim of California propaganda, 
I might say that this is his first tour of duty on the Pacific slope, and that he 
has held himself apart from local propaganda activities and has endeavored to 
determine for himself and by himself in just what lies the charm of this 
land. This is January; two weeks ago, by riding over concrete roads for 
one hour, the family reached a sunny beach which it had all to itself, and 
picniced there in perfect comfort and contentment—tranquility and beauty 
ruled. Last week after a two-hour drive over cement roads we were four 
thousand feet up among the pines in an air like wine, and amidst beauty such 
as no other part of the country presents in such variety. These opportunities 
are open not to the Commanding Officer alone, but to every officer and man 
who owns a car—and a large proportion does. 

Contentment and beauty of climate and surroundings fit into the scheme of 
the home, for these three factors are found throughout Southern California. 
There is hardly an officer who is not better quartered than those near any 
other social centre at which Marines serve. Houses which in other places 
would be eagerly sought by junior officers are available to senior non- 
commissioned officers, and it is a matter of constant remark that so large a 
proportion of junior non-commissioned officers and privates have established 
comfortable homes, within their means, within easy distance of the base and 
within liberty hour distance of the mountains and seashore. 

The city of San Diego is an amusement centre which offers everything 
that any reasonable person could desire. Prices are high, it is true, but on 
the other hand, so much value is inherent in Southern California that savings 
are made along other lines. 
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The attitude of local officials, of civic organizations and of the citizens is 
different from that which is found in many communities, and without thrust- 
ing themselves on Marines they show positively a warm liking for the officers 
and men of the service, and so far as the officers and men will permit, or 
desire, make of them members of the community in good standing and 
without further test than the uniform itself. 

Everything in San Diego points to its probable development into the 
largest and most efficient Marine Base in the United States. Everything 
which makes for morale is found here in a purer form and in greater quantity 
than anywhere else, and it is obvious that military efficiency, based as it must 
be on morale, can be developed here more highly and more rapidly than in 


any other place. 








CONSTABULARIES FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 
By Major Ratpu Stover Keyser, U.S.M.C. 


HE turbulent political condition of Central America needs hardly more 

than passing mention to most readers of the Martine Corps GAZETTE. 

Too many Marines have sweltered in its tropical heat watching the 
hungry ‘“ Outs” displace the well-fed “Ins” and waiting impatiently for 
orders home that never came except those via the unreliable route of the 
scuttle-butt. To the ‘“ Outs” and the “ Ins” time meant nothing, but to the 
Yankee Marines weeks became months and life and the rations grew 
equally monotonous. 

The history of these small nations for the past one hundred years is one 
page after another of external and internal strife. Such periods of peace 
as they did enjoy were usually the result of a military dictator getting into 
power with force enough behind him to preclude the possibility of his 
immediate overthrow. 

It is true that the psychology of these people is such that they take war, 
as everything else in life, in an easy-going way. So war in Central America 
is quite different from war in France, for instance. While their wars have 
none of the annihilating and devastating effects of warfare as we know it, 
still its constant recurrence retards progress and keeps them in a very back- 
ward condition. Education, sanitation and economical development are way 
behind Western standards. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the many and sundry 
reasons for the unstable conditions to be found in these countries. There are 
two fundamental ones, however, that should be touched upon. One is the 
general poverty of the masses, which is due primarily to the lack of develop- 
ment of the natural resources. Life for the peon is sordid and drab. Little 
wonder that they welcome, with drawn machettes and loud Vivas, a revolu- 
tion as a happy diversion and a license to steal. They have at least recreation 
and food to gain and nothing much of anything to lose. Another fundamental 
cause of instability is the isolation and inaccessibility of these nations. They 
are almost entirely lacking in modern means of internal communication. This 
makes the central government quite impotent to keep in touch and maintain 
law and order in a large portion of the state. 

So far none of the measures of stabilization taken by our Department of 
State have reached either of these fundamental causes. Unification, arbitra- 
tion, limitation of armaments, fiscal supervision, modernization of the electoral 
machinery and withholding recognition have all been tried at various times 
without particular success. No political cure for their real ills can be success- 
ful because they are in the grip of a vicious circle in which war produces 
impoverishment and impoverishment produces war. Many students of Latin- 
American affairs have come to appreciate this condition and have been looking 
for a means of breaking the circle. They believe they have found it in the 
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constabulary idea. Their arguments are along the lines that what these 
nations need to put them in the law-abiding, orderly column is money—capital 
with which to develop their national resources. To get this money, which 
must come from foreign sources, there must be an assurance of law and 
order and political stability—the bugaboo that is now scaring it away. They 
claim that a foreign controlled constabulary is the only means of giving capital 
the assurance that it must have to undertake any large and permanent invest- 
ment. We will now consider this sword that is to cut the Gordian Knot. 

The Department of State has taken up this idea in the last few years and 
is urging upon these countries the wisdom of organizing a constabulary force 
along modern lines and under foreign direction to replace their politically cor- 
rupt army and police. Whether this proves to be the panacea for all their 
troubles, that many predict, only time can supply the answer. However, it 
is interesting for us to look into the subject in some detail and examine the 
various steps that have been taken so far to accomplish the purpose. 

In 1922, our government initiated a conference of representatives from 
all the Central American states which met at Washington early in 1923 and 
agreed to what is now known as the Washington Convention. Among several 
questions brought before this conference was the one of establishing con- 
stabulary forces in these republics. They finally came to an agreement on 
this proposition in terms as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Contracting Parties having taken into consideration their relative 
population area, extent of frontiers and various other factors of military 
importance, agree that for a period of five (5) years from the date of the 
coming into force of the present Convention, they shall not maintain a 
standing Army and National Guard in excess of the number of men herein- 
after provided, except in case of civil war, or impending invasion by 
another state: 


NS ba clredbGi an vides 001 sdeewnscheuntewan dene ch 5200 
PURINE iG Geaitite chen. ater ie gies euler fe 4200 
EE EE | OR TEA EE LS 2500 
EE ee ee ee ey eee 2500 
EE ois oiees wale unk mikes ouabininn menace sad al 2000 


General officers and officers of a lower rank of the standing Army, who 
are necessary in accordance with the military regulations of each country, 
are not included in the provisions of this Article, nor are those of the National 
Guard. The Police Force is also not included. 


ARTICLE II 


“As the first duty of armed forces of the Central American Governments 
is to preserve public order each of the Contracting Parties obligates itself to 
establish a National Guard to coéperate with the existing Armies in the preser- 
vation of order in the various districts of the country and on the frontiers, 
and shall immediately consider the best means for establishing it. With this 
end in view the Governments of the Central American states shall give con- 
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sideration to the employment of suitable instructors, in order to take advan- 
tage, in this manner, of experience acquired in other countries in organizing 
such corps. 

“In no case shall the total combined force of the Army and of the 
National Guard exceed the maximum limit fixed in the preceding Article, 
except in the cases therein mentioned.” 

After reading the terms of this agreement it is very evident that the 
Central American delegates rather reluctantly accepted the constabulary idea 
as presented by our government. The sole purpose of the proposition from 
our standpoint was to substitute a well-trained, disciplined and non-political 
force for the politically corrupt, undisciplined forces now existing. The 
Latin statesmen accepted that part of the project that could not gracefully 
be avoided, but made it possible to continue their time-honored and trusty 
police and army. While this agreement may not seem a very satisfactory 
one to a military man, trained to avoid subterfuges, to our diplomatic officials 
it was looked upon as an important step in the general work of cleaning up 
Central America. 

Prior to and since the Washington Convention the Department of State has 
had several studies made of the project. The first of these to be made was 
by the War Plans Division of the War Department General Staff. This study 
was in considerable detail but largely theoretical, and based more on our 
experience with similar forces in Cuba, Philippine Islands and Haiti than on 
conditions in Central America. ‘The War Plans Division recommended a 
constabulary strength for the various states as follows: 


CORR TN is the x eccihs weed aaa eee ee oad eae ee 1800 
Bey HRN oral aca n'a crab grip tinh bl: di aane Ain AA ee 1200 
POR 6 oe. a ei arcade Nha Kear we Suace Gis war iad ea ae 600 
MOTEME IM Ss os cia dws mca eon nig o eu Gn Se mae ee 800 
COMI TING Seis wae edede ddnalbudeduuteteweneeecuereeren 400 


Their study arrived at an estimated cost per year per man of $300. This 
included all expenses except housing accommodations. 

Because of the theoretical nature of the War Department’s report, 
Lieutenant Colonel James K. Tracy, United States Marine Corps, with 
considerable first-hand knowledge of actual conditions in Central America 
and extensive experience as a senior officer in the Haitien Gendarmerie, was 
asked by the Department of State to study the subject and lend to it his 
practical experience. 

Colonel Tracy’s report did not differ materially in estimates of strength 
and costs from that of the War Department. In tabulated form they 
are as follows: 


Country: Population: ———s coy 
IE, cakick tented enveeneee 2,004,000 2,000 $610,000 
i re rece 1,336,000 1,300 405,000 
WEIMER 6-600 Gk enchacenetues 637,000 650 200,000 
DERM sso 2 iat le ce ened 746,000 750 235,000 
CAURNMNIORS Se dckiiwes teceewees 459,000 450 140,000 
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Colonel Tracy’s estimate of strength was based on one soldier per one 
hundred thousand inhabitants and his yearly cost figured on the basis of 
one soldier costing $311 per year. In the light of the writer’s experience in 
Nicaragua it is believed that both, the War Department’s and Colonel Tracy’s 
estimates of strength and costs are too low. The basis for a correct estimate 
of a force for Nicaragua is one and one-half soldier per one hundred thousand 
inhabitants at a cost per soldier of $400. Besides working on the project of 
constabulary forces for all the Central American Republics, Colonel Tracy 
prepared a detailed organization to meet the peculiar needs of Honduras. 

Later, Major John Marston, who was at the time commanding the 
Legation Guard at Managua and who previously had had extensive experience 
with the Haitien Gendarmerie during its formative period, compiled cost 
figures for a proposed force in Nicaragua. His results were as follows: 


For a strength of: Yearly cost: 
DOG aids os icin eile alate Gre eke ala eteicate.eSONGS SVs ROE EWS eee $33,810 
ia Che aa wetness Tena tan weme sin ake cara 77,036 
bas b eteuectinks +os Seidege nate vaieddeveskteineds 158,060 
EO ee ee ee ee 251,590 
SS esi ai hs ea als ona Hah ociaais Robe Ses SAS meee eae 407,072 


These costs include everything except arms and ammunition of which 
the Nicaraguan Government was amply supplied. These cost figures are 
considerably higher than the two previous estimates and are believed to be 
about correct for the local conditions of Nicaragua. The writer concurs in 
the views of Major Marston that pay is an important factor in the efficiency 
of such forces and should be treated very liberally. Money saved on pay is 
spent in the long run in many other ways by a loss of efficiency. As finances 
were the main obstacle in the way of establishing a constabulary in Nicaragua, 
Major Marston made no specific estimate of the strength of such a force, but 
as he prepared detailed estimates for a force of one thousand men, it is 
presumed that he had that figure in mind as a desirable strength. 

In connection with the estimated strength and cost figures heretofore 
shown for constabulary forces, it is interesting to see what is now being spent 
on military establishments in these countries. The following table does not 
include cost of National police: 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 I91I9-20 
ere $1,674,584 $1,624,000 $834,000 $390,000 
INE. cas coe ss 1,604,560 1,604,000 693,000 1,272,000 
BS a ee 132,292 145,000 327,000 327,000 
PEGNOS 650505 5k os 1,063,005 3,417,475 998,000 998,000 
COMRBincSiawkveess Ganwanewr 596,000 648,000 1,040,300 


(Nore: A comparison of expenditures in Nicaragua with the other countries is 
interesting, particularly with Honduras, which is a country very similar in population 
and economic development. The stabilizing influence of the Marines at Managua is the 
sole reason for such low figures in Nicaragua. Previous to 1912 her expenditures on the 
army ran similar to those shown for Honduras.) 


The writer first became acquainted with the constabulary project and 
involved in a way with furthering its progress in connection with the efforts 
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of our government to have Nicaragua establish such a force to replace the 
Marines when they were withdrawn from Managua. These negotiations had 
been in progress since 1923, but had made little if any headway. The Con- 
servative Government of Nicaragua showed great reluctance to provide for 
such a force, claiming very rightly that their pro-American tendencies had 
already cost them many thousand votes and to install an American-controlled 
constabulary would be the death of the party. They also did not wish to take 
a step that might hurry the departure of the Marines from Managua. 

The presidential elections of 1924 changed this situation very materially 
and in favor of the constabulary. The successful ticket in this election was 
made up mostly of those who had been in opposition to the previous Con- 
servative Governments and of course their opposition was largely attacks on 
the American leanings of the Conservatives. The Marine Guard, being there 
at the request of the Conservatives, whom we put in power in I9I2, was a 
particular target for their attacks. When this government came into power 
on January I, 1925, they were obligated to get rid of the Marines. Of 
course, as soon as they got into power they soon forgot this obligation and 
were appealing most pathetically to our government for the Marines’ reten- 
tion. Our State Department saw the opportunity to force the constabulary 
and granted them a six months’ delay in the withdrawal of the Guard provided 
they proceeded at once to organize a constabulary. 

The attitude of President Solorzano and the incoming government can 
best be shown by an extract of his inaugural address made before the 
National Congress: 


“With respect to the sixth point, which refers to the efficient organization of an 
urban and rural police, I desire to describe something which I judge to be of great 
importance to the improvement of various branches of our public administration. 

“In November, 1923, the American Minister in our country addressed to our 
Government a note indicating, among other things, the desire entertained by the American 
Government to withdraw the Marine Guard which has remained in this Capital since 
1912. It added that, to the end that peace should not be disturbed, it suggested the 
convenience of organizing the National Guard referred to in Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion for the Limitation of Armaments, signed at Washington by Plenipotentiaries of the 
Central American States on February 7, 1923. 

“T permit myself to transcribe the paragraph of that note relative to the creation 
of the National Guard referred to: 

“* As another evidence of its desire to assist Nicaragua in the orderly and undis- 
turbed conduct of its normal existence, my Government would be glad to assist the 
Nicaraguan Government in the organization and training of an efficient constabulary 
which would assure the maintenance of order after the Marines are withdrawn. In 
establishing a force of this nature the Nicaraguan Government would be carrying out 
the terms of Article II of the Convention for the Limitation of Armaments, signed at 
the recent Conference on Central American Affairs. If the Nicaraguan Government 
desires, my Government will be glad to suggest the names of persons suitable to act as 
instructors in the new constabulary, in order that their experience may be made available 
to Nicaragua.’ 

“With these antecedents, and taking into account that the sixth point of the 
Transactionist Program coincides with the international obligation established in Article 
II of the Convention cited as well as with the friendly initiative of the American 
Minister which was accepted in principle by our Government, I contemplate submitting 
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very soon to your elevated knowledge a project of a law creating the National Guard 
already discussed, and to that effect I am disposed to accept the good offices of the Ameri- 
can Government in the sense of obtaining technicians and instructors so that, in conform- 
ity with Article II of the Conventions for the Limitation of Armaments, there may be 
organized in the most efficient way appropriate to the peculiar conditions of our country 
a National Guard which will codperate in the maintenance of order in the various regions 
of Nicaragua and on its frontiers and which at the same time shall meet the necessity 
more and more noticeable of having a Rural Police not only for the protection of the 
interior, but for the suppression of contrabandists.” 

Following his inzuguration President Solorzano made an official request 
on the Department of State for a detailed project that he could submit to the 
National Congress for their consideration. In response to this request the 


Department of State proposed the following plan: 


PLAN FOR THE FORMATION OF A CONSTABULARY IN NICARAGUA 


1. The Nicaraguan Government will establish a civil police force which 
shall be referred to hereinafter as the Constabulary. 

2. The strength of the Constabulary, exclusive of American personnel, 
shall be 23 officers and 392 enlisted men, but this force will be increased 
should such increase appear advisable. 

3. The Constabulary will be organized, armed, equipped and trained as 
a military-police with the object of replacing entirely the existing Army, 
Navy and National police of Nicaragua. And it will be treated as a National 
institution free from political influence and used for the sole purpose of 
maintaining peace and order. 

4. To provide efficient organization and training, the Constabulary shall 
have a division known as the “ Nicaraguan National Constabulary Training 
Branch.” The numerical strength of this force shall vary in size as the state 
of the organization and training of the Constabulary dictates. This force 
shall be hereinafter referred to as the “ Training Branch” and, in counter- 
distinction to this branch, the remainder of the Constabulary shall be termed 
the “ Constabulary proper.” 

5. In view of the desire of the Nicaraguan Government that the Govern- 
ment of the United States lend its friendly codperation in the formation 
of the Constabulary, it is agreed that the officers and enlisted men of the 
Legation Guard, now stationed in Managua will until their withdrawal, volun- 
tarily lend their services in its formation and training. 

6. To this end it is agreed that these American officers and enlisted men, 
whose voluntary services the Nicaraguan Government has accepted, shall 
within the Training Branch, but not within the Constabulary proper, have full 
and complete authority therein. In accordance with the request of the 
Government of Nicaragua, the Government of the United States will suggest 
the names of qualified persons who will be employed under contract by the 
Nicaraguan Government to take over the management of the Training Branch 
after the withdrawal of the Legation Guard. The Nicaraguan Government 
will make every effort to obtain the services of these instructors a sufficient 
time in advance of the withdrawal of the Legation Guard to assure the 
uninterrupted functioning of the Training Branch. 


“ce 
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7. The Training Branch, and all the Nicaraguan Officers and enlisted 
men who may from time to time compose it, is not to come under the authority 
of the Ministry of War or the Commander of the Constabulary proper, but 
be subject directly and solely to the command and authority of the senior 
American Marine Officer who is subordinate only to the President of the 
Republic in all matters pertaining thereto. 

8. The commander of the Training Branch will prepare such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the proper administration, discipline and 
control of the constabulary and these rules and regulations, when approved 
by the President of Nicaragua, will be binding on all persons who are, or 
who may become, members of the Constabulary. Such persons will not be 
subject to Civil Law process. 

g. All officers and enlisted men of the Constabulary must first pass 
through the Training Branch and qualify by such physical, mental, moral 
and professional standards as the Training Branch commander may prescribe. 

10. All replacements of either officers or enlisted men must come from 
the Training Branch. 

11. Whenever the commander of the Training Branch deems it necessary, 
all officers and enlisted men of the Constabulary proper, either as individuals 
or as entire organizations, may be returned to the Training Branch and their 
places taken by individuals or organizations of the Training Branch. 

12. The American officers who have volunteered their services with the 
Training Branch will have the authority to make such inspections of the 
Constabulary proper as the Commander of the Training Branch deems 
desirable and necessary. 

13. The procurement of all supplies for the Constabulary will be made 
by the Supply Officer of the Training Branch who will honor all reasonable 
and necessary requisitions from the supply officers of the Constabulary proper. 

14. Such existing army supplies, buildings, grounds and other army utili- 
ties as may be considered by the Commander of the Training Branch necessary 
for the establishment and maintenance of the Constabulary will be placed 
at his disposal by the Nicaraguan Government. 

15. The Nicaraguan Government will appropriate in its annual budget the 
funds necessary for the execution of this plan as set forth in the appendix 
hereto. Checks drawn against this appropriation must in each case be 
approved by the Supply Officer of the Training Branch. 

16, All disbursements for the Constabulary account will be made by the 
Supply Officers of the Training Branch. These Officers’ accounts may be 
audited not to exceed twice in one year by a competent auditing commission. 
Upon the conclusion of any audit the correctness of the accounts thus 
audited will not thereafter be questioned unless such question is presented 
within thirty days after the completion of the audit. In case the correctness 
or legality of any payments cannot be satisfactorily determined by conference 
between the auditing commission and the Supply Officers, the matter in 
dispute shall be referred to the American Minister to Nicaragua and the 
Nicaraguan Minister of Finance whose decision is to be final. No disallow- 
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ance of any account paid by the Supply Officers shall be made if it appears 
that the same was paid in good faith and with honest intentions. 

17. The American Officers and enlisted men whose services are being 
utilized in the Constabulary Training Branch will enjoy the privilege of free 
entry into Nicaragua of their personal and household effects and other supplies 
needed for their personal and family use. 

18. Such changes in the present arrangement as may seem necessary on 
account of the withdrawal of the Legation Guard or at any time later will be 
made by the Nicaraguan Government in consultation with the Government 
of the United States. 

This was a very material modification of the plan as it was originally 
drawn and approved by the Department of State. The original plan called 
for a force of fifty-eight officers and 973 soldiers with an American instruct- 
ing force of thirteen officers and fourteen enlisted men of the Marine Corps 
and four officers and four enlisted men of the Naval Medical Corps. These 
to be recruited in two yearly increments. The failure of a bill authorizing the 
use of Marine Corps and Naval personnel for this duty to pass one of the 
branches of Congress made it necessary to reduce the size of the force and put 
in a provisional and temporary instructing force. The idea behind this was 
to take advantage of an opportune time to get Nicaragua committed to the 
Constabulary and then later, when we were in a better position, make it more 
effective. There was also the urgent need of leaving some force in Nicaragua 
to replace the Marines soon to be withdrawn. 

This plan did, however, retain those features of the original plan that gave 
to the American instructors the control essential to its success, namely: the 
training branch, the right to inspect and recall members after they have gone 
to service and control over all expenditures. 

This plan, when it was published in Nicaragua, created quite a furor. 
Writers in the anti-American press started a tirade against what they termed 
was a plan to turn over to the Americans the lives and liberties of the people. 
The politicians, of course, became frightened, but after innumerable confer- 
ences, exchanges of dispatches with Washington and redrafting of the plan, 
there finally, in May, 1925, emerged from the National Congress the following 
Constabulary law: 


“ THE CONSTABULARY LAW AS PASSED BY NICARAGUAN CONGRESS 


“The Senate and Chamber of Deputies of the Republic of Nicaragua. 
“ Considering, 
that by Article Two of the Convention for the Limitation of Armaments signed at 
Washington on February 7, 1923, between the Republics of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala, Nicaragua obligated itself, as did the other high 
contracting parties, to establish a National Guard which should coéperate with the army 
in preserving public order, 


“ DECREE: 
“1. Create at the expense of the State the National Guard referred to in said 


Convention. 
“2, The National Guard is an institution foreign to all political influence, designed 


to maintain social order in the triple capacity of an urban, rural and judicial police force. 
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The array is independent of the National Guard, although in an emergency, both should 
codperate in the preservation of public order in the manner determined by the laws of 
Article 2 of the Convention. 

“3. At its beginning the National Guard will consist of 23 officers and 392 individuals 
for subordinate positions, all Nicaraguans under contract. The executive power may vary 
this number when it considers it necessary. 

“4. The Guard will be organized, equipped and disciplined in a military fashion, as 
an urban, rural and judicial police force, as has been said. It should be considered as a 
national institution entirely subordinate to the Government of the Republic for the main- 
tenance of peace, law and order. 

“5. The efficient education and organization of the National Guard will be effected 
by means of a School, which will be called the School of Instruction, into which all the 
individuals and officers destined to form the institution will previously enter. The students 
of the School will form the School Force, to distinguish it from the National Guard 
proper. The number of students in the School will vary according to the necessities of 
the National Guard, at the discretion of the Executive. 

“6. In order that the experience acquired in other countries in the organization and 
operation of these forces may be availed of, the Chief of the School of Instruction and 
the Instructors may be Americans or of any other foreign nation, but must have a 
knowledge of Spanish; and the Executive is authorized by the present law to sign con- 
tracts with them for the prudential time he deems necessary, with the obligation that they 
be subject to the supreme control of the Government of the Republic and to the laws 
of the State. 

“=> The Chief of the School of Instruction and the Instructors will exercise full and 
complete authority in its management and over the officers and individuals of the School 
Force, but not in the National Guard. In the latter they will have only the right to make 
inspections whenever the Chief of the School deems it expedient, in order to ascertain its 
progress, good service and efficiency. In order to fill vacancies or correct defects which 
they may observe, they may propose to the Executive the change of the men and officers 
of the National Guard, totally or in part, through the medium of the Ministry of Govern- 
ment and Police, for the purpose of maintaining discipline and correction therein. 

“8. Apart from the President of the Republic and the appropriate Minister, no other 
authority of the State will have control in the School of Instruction or over the volunteers 
who compose it. 

“9g. The Regulations of the School of Instruction and the laws and regulations of the 
National Guard will be prepared by the superior officials of the School subject principally 
to the provisions of this law; but both must be approved and published by the Executive 
Power. Only in this manner will they be binding upon the personnel of the School and 
of the National Guard. 

“to. The School of Instruction will be the preparatory centre for all the officers, 
individuals and employees of the National Guard. They must first pass through it for 
instruction, to establish their merits and aptitudes, their physical, mental and moral state; 
as must also all the substitutes for officers as well as individuals of the Guard who may be 
later called into service. 

“11. The lands, buildings, equipment, articles and elements necessary to establish the 
School of Instruction and the National Guard will be provided by the State, the Executive 
Power being authorized by the present law to make the necessary expenditures. 

“12. There will be a special department of provisions or supplies which will bear the 
name ‘ Supply Office’ attached to and organized by the Ministry of Police. This office 
will take charge of the providing of food and other necessary supplies to the National 
Guard and to the School of Instruction. The Executive will regulate this office and fix 
the bonds to be given by those who handle funds, according to their amounts. 

“13. The expenses necessary to the service of the School of Instruction and of the 
National Guard will be authorized by their respective chiefs and by the Chief of the 
Supply Office, subject to the corresponding laws of the Republic, and the employees of 
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this office will be strictly obliged to keep their accounts in conformity with the laws and 
to present them for auditing to the Supreme Tribunal of Accounts. All expenditures 
must first receive the approval of the Ministry of Police. 

“14. The General Budget of the Republic will detail each year the amount or amounts 
necessary for the institution which the present law orders to be created according to the 
partial budget presented by the respective ministry. 

“15. This law will become effective from the date of its publication in THe GAzeTTE.” 

The only serious defect in this law is the removal from the control of the 
Constabulary of all procurements and disbursements. This defect may be 
rectified by Executive action or future amendment. If something is not done, 
it will prove a serious obstacle to the success of the force. 

Due to the long delay in enacting this law the Marines at Managua had no 
active part in organizing this force. Some advice was sought and given on 
methods of recruiting and organizing but in no case, as far as we could 
observe, was our advice followed. When the Legation Guard left Managua 
in August, 1925, the Constabulary consisted of three American instructors 
and about one hundred and eighty men. It was armed but not uniformed and, 
although the instructors had only recently arrived, showed decided evidence of 
their training and leadership. It did not, however, prevent the coup d’état 
that followed shortly after our withdrawal. Whether it could have prevented 
it or not remains in doubt because from reports it seems the President would 
not sanction its use. It did not, however, have sufficient prestige and moral 
force to deter the leaders of that movement. The three American officers are 
all former officers of the Army who now hold reserve commissions. Two of 
them were formerly officers in the Philippine Constabulary and one a former 
officer in the Porto Rican regiment. 

Constabulary forces are now in being in Salvador, Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua and one is in prospect for Honduras. The two former countries have 
their forces under Spanish instructors. Plans for the force in Honduras 
contemplates -American instructors as in Nicaragua. So far, Costa Rica is 
the only one that is inclined to rely on the Constabulary as the sole means of 
defense and law and order. In the other countries the constabulary is more 
ornamental than real. They are holding on to their armies for defense and 
using their police as of old for the enforcement of law and order. Whether, 
as they get more confidence in the new institution, they will expand its activi- 
ties until it replaces these other agencies is hard to foretell. Unless this is the 
future development, little if any lasting benefit will accrue from the constabu- 
lary idea, and Central America will once again become the stamping ground 
of United States Marines. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF COMMAND 
By CoLtoneEt Frank E. Evans, U.S.M.C. 


HE search for a clear and terse definition of Command is an elusive 

one. The most essential factor of successful Command is the one most 

difficult of apt expression. Foch, who possessed the power to command 
in a superlative degree, epitomized it as the gift that a man undertaking the 
conduct of war must possess if he desired to conquer. In his Precepts and 
Judgments he called that elusive gift the “ imperative fluid.” He ranked it as 
something beyond and above the gifts of will, intelligence and energy in its 
power of translating a commander’s energy to his men. 

That elusive gift has made the names of commanders to be treasured in 
history and tradition even when their campaigns bear hazy memory. As 
Napoleon said: “ The Gauls were not conquered by the Roman legions, but 
by Cesar.” 

To reach the true art of Command, however, there are mediums open to 
all in the military and naval professions, without which salient distinction as 
a commander is not possible. Foch, in his Principles of War, has described 
them as three separate steps: first, to prepare for experience; second, to teach 
the art of commanding; third, to impart the habit of acting correctly without 
having to reason. Success in following these steps seems to be based on 
military culture guided by experience. That experience may be the facility 
gained by study of the underlying principles of war, or by the actual experi- 
ence of battle. In time of peace study alone is possible. In time of war the 
application of that study fortifies the groundwork gained in peace. 


ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 


No substantial or orderly progress in the study of war is possible without 
a logically trained estimate of the military situation. No great progress in 
business or politics is possible without the application of this military principle. 
In the political field we find a striking analogy to the military preparation for 
a campaign. Once the candidates have been nominated and the party’s plat- 
form drafted, the leader bends every effort toward his objective, his party’s 
success at the polls. He will make laggard and disorganized progress unless 
he first makes a searching analysis of his field. He must estimate his resources 
and strengthen his avenues of information. He must discern the terrain most 
favorable to his opponents and invade that territory. He must strengthen the 
weak fences in his own terrain. He must direct his drive for accessions of 
strength only by thorough knowledge of all political factors. He must orga- 
nize and consolidate, seize the initiative and adopt the offensive, and strive for 
the mass momentum, that ensures victory by shrewd and determined accumu- 
lative effect that will reach its peak at the polls. 

Such an analysis is the essence of the military estimation of the situation. 
No sound decision or definite plan of campaign can be made without it. It 
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involves a methodical analysis, an orderly and logical process of reasoning. 
Under its scrutiny is weighed every fact or factor that bears on the situation, 
and that leads inevitably to a crystallized decision. It must to the trained mind 
weigh and evaluate all available information concerning both forces; the 
conditions of terrain, weather, morale and other material factors that have a 
direct bearing on the issue; it must open the lines of action to either side with 
their comparative advantages and disadvantages. With the light of the 
mission illuminating this reasoning process, a definite decision is the final fruit 
of it. It is axiomatic that a faulty estimate predicates a faulty decision couched 
in a faulty order. 

It is evident that a skilled estimate of the situation requires sound judg- 
ment in the weighing of all factors. This judgment must have as its basis 
technical skill, study of the art of war, comprehension of its immutable prin- 
ciples, and common sense. All but the latter can be gained by the experience 
of study, fortified and clarified by the experience of war, and experience 
strengthens the quality of common sense. 


FORMULATION OF ORDERS 

The next link in the chain of command is the formulation of orders to the 
command in such clear and concise form that it is an accurate translation of 
the decision of its chief. This may be done through conference or by written 
orders. Modern warfare, with its complexities and distances, demands skill 
in the latter form. No longer, in operations of magnitude, is the former 
possible. Nelson and Napoleon were notable champions of the value of giving 
clear pictures of their principles, methods and plans to their subordinates by 
conference. Criticism could come only then, not in the course of or after 
an action. 

Concerned as we are with modern methods, it is clear that the gift of 
translating decisions into written orders must be cultivated by study and prac- 
tice. Griefenkerl aptly summarizes the value of written orders. “ Through 
your orders acquaint your subordinate with his task; its manner of execution 
is his affair. Frequent changes of order lead to disorder. The object of the 
orders must be clearly understood by subordinates receiving them.” 

The value of a standardized form of written orders, understood before 
the World War, chiefly through the playing of war games, was immeasurably 
intensified by the experience of that war: The American standardized form 
of five paragraphs stood the acid test of that war. It is especially incumbent 
on a commander’s staff to master that form, for it is they who must translate 
his decisions into written orders for execution. As these orders pass through 
the long line of subordinates until they reach the outpost groups of the fighting 
line, each subordinate must have the requisite skill to reduce his order to the 
form that will ensure clear and full understanding. From the chief to the 
outpost sentinel the definition of the mission and task of that sentinel is sifted 
through many hands, and these hands must be skilled in that function. 

Situation, mission and exeéution are the three cardinal and logical presen- 
tations of a sound order. It should be freed of non-essentials, as brief as it 
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can be without the suppression of essentials, steering clear of ambiguity, and 
not trespassing on the province of a subordinate, for it must not cramp his 
initiative or hamper him under the swiftly changing phase of battle. 

It must give to the subordinate an accurate statement of information of 
the enemy and his own supporting troops. It must embody the decision of the 
chief along the lines on which the action is to be fought. It must assign 
specific tasks to specific units. It must give him the necessary administrative 
details. It must locate for him the command post of his immediate superior. 
These are the logical paragraphs of the five-paragraph order. 


ORGANIZATION 


It is apparent that the conduct of successful war is based on a sound 
organization for war. No military genius can cope with its complexities and 
magnitude unless he is freed from countless and non-essential details. The 
mind of the leader must be handicapped by nothing that will impede his 
freedom of vision of the operations of the whole. To a trained body, har- 
monized and indoctrinated with the mind of the leader, the handling of 
obscuring or unnecessary details must be delegated. 

Councils of war were much in vogue before the Nineteenth Century. 
Today the modern staff has supplanted them. Councils of war accomplished 
little, for they encroached on the supreme leader’s province and left to him the 
final responsibility. The modern staff has its well-defined province, and aids 
its chief to shoulder the responsibility that is inherently his. 

While the staff organizations of land and sea forces differ in minor respects 
in none do they differ radically. In all vital points they run on close parallels. 
Such divergence as exists lies in the fact that the land force’s organization is 
based primarily on personnel, with the infantryman the basic unit. In the sea 
force the primary basis is material, with the fighting ship the basic unit. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 


The tangled skein of modern war and the physical impossibility of any 
man to handle its threads, made the need of efficient staff organization impera- 
tive to the leader. Napoleon held all those tangled threads in his hand by 
force of sheer genius and indomitable will, but Napoleon could not cope 
with modern war if he had no trained staff. Without it the multifarious 
details would preclude his consideration of the broader phases of command. 
Wellington complained that he “ could not see beyond the hill.” The modern 
commander, armed as he is with radio and aircraft to “see beyond the hill,” 
would be wearing Wellington’s boots. 

The World War saw the functions of a staff reaching down until as small 
a unit as the infantry company had its own. Brigades and regiments were 
forced to increase their staff personnel, and all these innovations were intro- 
duced to relieve the unit commander of details that befogged his vision and 
encroached upon his effectiveness. 

The responsibility of the chief for successful results has not, however, 
been altered or diminished by the functions of his staff. He must, as in the 
days of Cesar, base his decision on his own interpretation of his mission, on 
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his information, and on the knowledge of his strength to carry out that 
mission. A competent chief needs no staff to influence him on the interpre- 
tation of his mission. In the other two elements on which his decision is 
based, however, a competent staff can aid him in the preparation of that 
decision through giving him the necessary data in accurate form. 

As an intermediary, and by expressing in orders his decision, it plays a 
large part by its foresight, preparation and efficient organization, leaving his 
mind free for clear vision and prompt and accurate judgment to sway the tide 
of the battle that follows. 

A modern staff calls for an organization that will give the commander of 
forces two assisting bodies: his staff, his service assistants. The functions of 
the former in the field are divided logically into those handling personnel, 
military intelligence, operations and training, and all matters pertaining to 
supply. The service assistants are drafted from specialists in technical, supply 
and administrative fields, i.e., machine gunners, chemical warfare experts; 
transportation, traffic control experts ; statistical, billeting experts. 

Directly at the head of these two assisting bodies is the Chief of Staff; 
the alter ego of the Commander, who must codrdinate their activities and, in 
the absence of the Commander, assume supreme responsibility. 

In the practical workings of such an organization consider those of an 
infantry division, a miniature army in itself. It would be a physical impossi- 
bility for the Division Commander to prepare, issue and supervise the execu- 
tion of orders necessary for an attack by his force. His réle is to call his staff 
into conference, outline the situation as presented to him from a higher source, 
and as known to him from the division’s immediate situation. The decision is 
his, for the responsibility is his. His chief of staff will issue the orders for 
attack. The necessary annexes, plans and maps covering detailed employment 
of artillery, machine guns, aircraft, pioneer troops and other auxiliary units 
and the signal communications, details of administrative supplies, road traffic 
control, etc., will be prepared by the corresponding members of the staff, 
assisted by their respective service assistants. This will leave to the troops 
designated for the attack the role of carrying out the orders pertaining to 
each specific unit. 

Through this order, completed by the necessary annexes, plans and maps, 
nothing is left to doubt, inference or the necessity of subordinate commanders 
unearthing information that should have been furnished them. 


UNITY OF COMMAND 


The Allies’ lack of a central direction in the first year of war, balanced 
happily by the Teutonic gift for political ineptitude, proved its most salient 
weakness. Their opponent’s unity of command was strikingly illustrated by 
the successful harmonizing of such racially antagonistic peoples as the Aus- 
trians and Turks. In place of unity of command the Allies had only a unity 
of purpose to shape their destiny. 

Not until April 24, 1918, three and three-quarter years after the outbreak 
of war, were the Allies blessed by a strong hand at the helm when unity of 
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command was placed in the keeping of Marshal Foch. The situation that 
forced this step was intensely critical, apart from the fact that American forces 
were not yet prepared to take their part, and even apart from the exhaustion 
of the Allied armies. New German tactics had changed the aspect of war 
from the deadlock of the trenches to the menace of open warfare. These 
tactics had pierced the British line on the Somme. Its Fifth Army was in 
retreat. The Somme line had been abandoned. Amiens was open to the 
enemy. The separation of the British and French armies, and their defeat in 
detail, was imminent. 

To this pass had the long delayed unity of command brought the Allies. 

Under Foch’s supreme command the tide began to stem and then to turn. 
The floodgates were opened two months later when under his driving power 
and genius the enemy front was thrust back from Soissons to Rheims, and 
that flood never faltered. It broke in unrelenting and accumulating force 
against a great war machine. That machine creaked, stalled and crumbled, 
and unity of command won the war for the Allies. In the face of this illus- 
tration there is little more to be said as to the vital value of unity of command. 


LEADERSHIP 

Command and leadership are inseparable, with the commander the master 
mind no matter what the strength of his command may be. Innumerable 
qualities may be cited as constituting the quality of leadership that war exacts 
if the full fruits of leadership are to be gathered. Curiously enough the 
greatest leaders are practically a unit in stressing one element that successful 
leadership must develop. Strategy and tactics, and the weapons of warfare 
have gone through a steady process of evolution from the days of Cesar; 
yet the moral elements of the men who make up armies and fleets have 
remained immutable. The power to endure, to sacrifice, to fight to the last 
ditch, to strive for the goal of victory, is as great today as it was in the days 
of Cesar, but no greater. Yet the force that can do these things to the utmost 
limit, while another fails to reach that peak, will win in the face of greater 
numbers. Leadership then has in its essence the power of the leader to raise 
his men to the very peak of their moral force. 

Napoleon estimated the moral element as against all others as three to one. 
Foch has estimated moral force as the most powerful element in the strength 
of armies, and the preponderating influence in the outcome of battles. 

At the First Battle of the Marne the fruits went to the French, fighting 
a greater war machine, with the human quality of the French soldier reaching 
its maximum peak under inspiring leadership. 

Such leadership, with its magic gift to draw out the moral element to its 
maximum effort, is inherent only in leaders of “a large simplicity,” who by 
the virtue of that simplicity can calmly ignore the non-essentials and with 
stout hearts see disheartening losses in their true perspective. 

A study of Foch, through his written works and his deeds, and the testi- 
mony of his colleagues, gives the key to his supreme gift of leadership. Long 
before the gray battalions of the War Lord poured over their national borders 
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he had applied himself to deep study of the art of war, from which he emerged 
as the outstanding soldier of the World War. He had absorbed the mastery 
of Napoleon’s principles until his mind was in perfect attunement with that of 
the great Corsican. He had studied the strength of the German machine in 
the Franco-Prussian War, and analyzed the weakness of the French machine. 
Above all he was blessed by the instinct that is above reason. His natural 
genius for war was immense, and in war he rose from his few mistakes to 
greater height of wisdom. Immeasurably the greatest of the French captains, 
he had the vision and gift to utilize to the utmost their individual talents, 
whether they were for defensive warfare, for organization, or any other 
outstanding talent that might serve his genius. 

For his poilus he gave them in the early days of the war, when France’s 
situation was the blackest, a new marching tune, his genius for psychology 
teaching him that the old marching tunes had become the symbols of retreat 
and disasters. Out of his great store of spirituality he drove into their souls 
that they were fighting for the life of France, and that asset alone won them 
victories when the odds seemed the strongest against them. By his own clean- 
liness of soul, his own patrician bearing, his own unquenchable faith, his 
outstanding competence in his profession, he whipped them on to the heights 
of their moral force. 

At Verdun when the gray masses poured in an avalanche against its 
slopes, the keynote to the French position, it was Joffre who gave to his poilus 
the slogan: “ They shall not pass!” that held Verdun for France against vast 
odds. That slogan touched the core of every one, steeling them to heroic 
deeds that bore the stamp of a maximum spirituality. 

A keen appraisal of psychology is inseparable from leadership that will 
pitch men to the peak of effort. One innovation along this line, introduced 
by the British in the World War, and quickly adopted by the American Army, 
was the learning of organized games that appeared to have no relation to war. 
In the American Second Division the losses at Soissons approximated from 
fifty to seventy per cent. of the infantry battalions engaged, in two days of 
actual fighting. Two days later the shattered battalions were playing these 
games in the reserve areas of the Villers-Cotteret Forest with the zest of 
schoolboys. In them they sloughed off the depression of lost buddies and 
forgot the tortures of thirst and the torment of searching shells and machine- 
gun bullets, and the strain of acute physical fatigue. A few weeks later, 
when the Division was enroute to another combat area, the resiliency of 
youth that the playing of games had done so much to restore, was shown in 
a striking incident. 

Halfway to the unknown destination in the Marbache Sector, the troop 
train that carried the headquarters and headquarters company of the Sixth 
Marines, came to stop at a French railway station. The headquarters com- 
pany had been drafted into the Soissons action on the second day as a rifle 
unit. It had borne its new duty with great gallantry, and had suffered severely 
from shell fire that could not be avoided if its line was to hold. A group of 
the youngsters was seated in the open doorway of its “ side-door Pullman,” 
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oversea caps cocked jauntily on their heads, their legs dangling. It was a 
brand new American doughboy, for he still wore a campaign hat, whose 
curiosity finally overcame him, who hailed the group. 

“ What outfit is that?” 

“ Headquarters Company, Sixth Marines.” 

“Where are you from?” 


“ Down Soissons way.” 
That afforded a pause, for it was evident that the recruit had never heard 


of Soissons. Confident, however, that he was addressing beardless veterans, 
he finally asked: 

“ Anything doing down Soissons way?” 

“Sure,” came swift enlightenment from the “side-door Pullman.” 
“ Killed a man down there last week!” 

Reverting to the emphasis that Napoleon and Foch laid upon the out- 
standing value of the moral element in war, the testimony of Colonel Du Picq, 
the pioneer in the development of the modern French doctrine of war, is 
well worth quoting. 

Du Picq, in his published works, glorified the spirituality of war. He 
expressed his unalterable faith in its conquering quality as: “ Coming from 
the superior mind of a leader who inspires faith it imposes obedience by 
its very strength.” 

All other qualities of leadership must then, when such outstanding leaders 
as Napoleon and Foch stress them so heavily, be secondary to the factors of 
moral element and the spirituality of war. Competence in the military or 
naval profession, justice, enforcement of intelligent discipline, firmness, iron 
will, decision, study, are necessary, but they are vital. 


DOCTRINE 


The doctrine of war has been aptly defined by several writers. Foch has 
defined it as “ The conception and practical application of a certain number 
of principles whose application must logically vary according to circumstances 
but always tending towards an objective goal.” “ The same attitude towards 
things will ensure the same way of seeing them and from that condition will 
arise a common way of acting that will soon become instinctive.” 

Summed up he expresses it as: “A doctrine of war consists first in a 
common way of objectively approaching the subject ; second, in a common way 
of handling it, by adopting without reserve the means to the goal aimed at, 
to the object.” 

The Naval War College doctrine is outlined as: “ To act instinctively in 
accordance with the principles on which a superior has made up his code when 
confronted by an unforeseen contingency, is Doctrine in its true form. 
Instinctive action in such a case calls for no need of fresh orders from above. 
Such a subordinate is indoctrinated.” 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review, in January, 1912, on “ The Place of 
Doctrine in War,” wrote his article at a time when the British Army was 
divided into two camps—one demanding a clean-cut doctrine; one uncon- 
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sciously defending its rejection of any doctrine while it clamored for the 
doctrine of No Doctrine. In it he quoted an admirable summary of doctrine 
as written in a Prussian Colonel’s analysis of Prussian victory over the 
Austrians in 1866. 

“ Because each man, being trained, knew how to act promptly and confi- 
dently in all phases of battle.” 

France, comparatively unprepared for war in August, 1914, had indoctri- 
nated Army Group Commanders in Joffre, Foch, Langle de Cary, Sarrail, 
Castelnau, Maunoury and D’Esperet. Their indoctrinated skill transformed 
the strategical situation even though the first Battle of the Marne was not 
decisive. They had undergone a uniform mental training for war, regardless 
of whether they had served in France or in her colonies. 

It is doubtful if they could have turned the few German mistakes to their 
own advantage if they had been indoctrinated in divergent schools of thought, 
or had any one of them ignored the value of a common doctrine. 

Certain principles that make up a nation’s doctrine are immutable. Every 
commander, from the highest to the lowest, must be imbued with the one 
doctrine of his fellows, and in turn communicate it to those whom they 
command. Among these immutable principles of war may be cited those of 
the objective, the offensive, movement, surprise, mass, economy of forces, 
security, simplicity and codperation. Their application varies with the funda- 
mentals of the particular situation—such as space, terrain, weather, relative 
strength, morale, supply and armament. 

Proper application of these principles are acquired through combined 
study and practice. The planning and execution of active operations are 
carried out in harmony with these principles, learned in time of peace by 
study, troop leading, map and terrain manceuvres. A successful doctrine must 
be an aggressive one, imbued with the spirit of the offensive, with the human 
element fired by a tenacious determination to force its will upon the enemy. 

Those who believe in doctrine “ see the concrete problems of war in that 
light which they hold in common.” When a group of commanders are 
indoctrinated by a common doctrine a concrete problem appears to them in 
the same light, and the logical solution for one will be the logical solution for 
all. Lacking a common doctrine they will have divergent views and lack of 
effective coOperation. The mind of the Commander-in-Chief has not been 
transferred to theirs. 

The birth of doctrine where before it did not exist is a fascinating study, 
for that study clearly vindicates its necessity. The story of the birth of the 
French doctrine that was opposed to the long established Prussian doctrine, 
is of particular interest. It is the story of a lone, single-handed fight for a 
doctrine by a determined and remarkable French officer who, just when his 
fight for it had reached concrete form, was killed at the outset of the 
last war in which France fought without a common doctrine—the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

Colonel Armant Du Picq it was who blazed the way for Joffre and Foch 
in their search for a doctrine of war adapted to the temperament of the French 
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soldier. He expressed France’s need of a military doctrine in his own search 
for a Creed of Combat. That Creed was designed to visualize for France’s 
inept and blundering Generals what should be unerring and logical reactions to 
every changing tide of battle from the viewpoint of the squad to the higher 
command. That visualization, to his own far-seeing vision, would be a clear 
picture of the moral element in battle. He conceived that its solution, through 
carefully compiled answers to a flood of questionnaires with which he bom- 
barded generals, field and company officers, and not omitting the reactions of 
the soldiers in the ranks, would prove far more instructive to a professional 
soldier than would weighty discussions on the plans and battles of great 
campaigns. Here was the genesis of France’s present doctrine. It was the 
fruit of a practical soldier, who had fought and commanded with distinction ; 
who had been wounded in action; who had been decorated for the gallantry 
with which he had led a forlorn hope whose only thought was for France; and 
who met a tragic end in battle at the time when his value to France was inesti- 
mable. Abler hands caught up the banner that fell from his dying hands, but 
he had blazed the way. 

At the outbreak of the World War neither the American nor the British 
Army had the well-defined doctrine that permeated the continental armies of 
Germany and France. In the French Army it had died with Napoleon, for 
his Marshals did not have it. Du Picq, Joffre and Foch had revived it, one 
before, the others after the debacle that ended with Sedan. In the German 
Army it had also waned, but Moltke the elder had, before the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War, evolved a new one. Its application had crushed 
a French Army that knew no doctrine worthy of the name. 

Unlike these continental armies both the British and American armies 
through inadequate study and lack of appreciation of doctrine, lacked the 
highly schooled, indoctrinated group of leaders that they boasted. The war 
blazed the way to our growing indoctrination along lines based on the sound 
and harmonized principles of the art of war. 

Doctrine has given us the weapon of a rational method of fighting as 
opposed to our old loose-thinking, pedantic methods. 























PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS 
By Captain Eart H. Jenkins, U.S.M.C. 


are indispensable in the handling of any body of men, even though 

the punishment be but a curtailment of privileges and the reward but 
a simple “I thank you.” Some have advocated or implied the use of punish- 
ments by nature alone; a theory of natural consequences. We may include 
under “ nature” all natural laws, such as the law of self-preservation and 
those prompted by instinct, yet even with this broad classification we cannot 
let disciplinary measures be the prerogative of nature only. Nature is ruled 
by natural laws, while human beings are tied closer together by the conven- 
tions of society arid public opinion. Then, too, we have gone beyond nature 
in our inventions and practices, and must go correspondingly beyond in order 
to control these unnatural developments. 

Discipline usually implies punishments, but this is not the only kind of 
discipline which good morale calls for. It is not the kind of discipline 
demanded by success in battle, which, after all, is the ultimate object of all 
military training. General Andrews, in his “ Fundamentals of Military Ser- 
vice,” defines discipline as, “that psychic something which is always recog- 
nized by its manifestations of ever-present respect for superiors and 
instant, cheerful obedience, not only to orders given, but to a high personal 
sense of duty.” This kind of discipline is developed by rewards as well as 
by punishments. 

In civil organizations a man may be punished by “ firing” him, when he 
commits an offense against the organization. In military organizations the 
offense is always against the highest material power known—the Government, 
and punishment therefor may include the greatest physical punishment recog- 
nized—death by hanging. This power to preserve discipline by means of 
punishments and rewards is a mighty instrument, which if used with tact and 
good judgment can accomplish wonders, but if abused, results disastrously. 

To be friendly with all, that when occasion offers the friendliness may be 
withdrawn, is a point in discipline, and will serve as a very effective one if the 
administrator is respected and esteemed by the men under him. The same 
condition prevails when a man proves to be a disappointment to one who has 
had confidence in him. In the battle of Castiglione, Napoleon had two of his 
regiments give way to panic. In his address to these two regiments he 
voiced his displeasure and disappointment in these words, “ Chief of Staff,” 
let it be written on their standards that they are no longer of the Army of 
Italy.” These men beseeched their General to “ Lead us once more into battle 
and see if we are not of the Army of Italy.” In the next fight they “ rushed 
into sure death as if going to a banquet.” The same author * goes on to say 
that “It was by such reproaches for ungallant behavior and by rewards for 


. LL leaders recognize the value of these guides to good conduct. They 
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bravery that he instilled a love of glory that made them (his troops) irresist- 
ible in combat.” 

Napoleon possessed an unusual military character and personality. 
Although we may all aspire to his remarkable ability as a general in leader- 
ship, it does not necessarily follow that we strive to emulate his personality. 
Therefore Napoleon’s discipline can be used as a guide, and not as a rule, in 
our own conduct of affairs. Much depends upon personality. 

One officer may maintain a splendid discipline by talking and reasoning 
with a wrong-doer, while others may lack that faculty and be forced to adopt 
more stringent measures. Lacking the qualities of leadership, one can only 
arrive at a correct solution by long experience and introspective study. 

It is not only courts-martial and heavy punishments that regulate a man’s 
conduct. Force is a part of justice when counter-balanced by the judicious 
use of rewards. These tools of leadership should be exercised in such a 
manner as to create a mental condition in the men which rebels at breaches of 
discipline. This approaches the ideal. 

To assure discipline by reproaches for ungallant behavior and rewards 
for merit the men must have respect for the one in authority and have con- 
fidence in him. Hence the necessity of first gaining the respect and confidence 
of your men, for in this way only can talks be used effectively. If this is 
done it will seldom be necessary to do more than draw the lash of authority 
across them so they do not feel more than a word of warning. Otherwise the 
merciless lash must leave its mark. 

Increase in pay, as a reward for efficiency, is not sufficient in the service 
to really justify the name “efficiency reward.” Promotion is the nearest 
approach to a monetary efficiency reward which we have. Even then the 
increase in responsibility and privileges is the underlying reward gained 
in promotion. 

The characteristic restlessness of the American demands an immediate 
reward. The promise of two days’ furlough next month, or one day furlough 
upon the completion of the job at hand, leaves nothing in favor of the former. 
Men like to feel that something awaits them right at the end of their present 
job, and they do not respond effectively to a reward wrapped in the proverbial 
cloak of tomorrow. 

Although nearly every officer in command of men strives to make the 
award of punishments a rare occurrence, and higher commanders are very 
content to see a well-disciplined organization unharrassed by threats and 
punishments—rewarding an organization for minimum punishments, as has 
at times been advocated, has the serious disadvantages of encouraging the 
organization commander not to punish offenses which really require it, and of 
not entering punishments awarded in the record book of the man concerned. 
The desire of the commander to preserve discipline, and his realization of the 
value of discipline toward that end will compel him to eventually use punish- 
ments whenever the case necessitates it, but there lurks a serious danger in 
letting it go so far that organization ties are broken and control is lost. 

This realization may likely come so late that organization has been trans- 
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formed into that ugly thing called rabble. It is therefore too fickle a practice 
to tamper with, and regrets do not rectify. An ideal state of discipline would 
exist if, by appeals to pride, by competition or indoctrination, the maintenance 
of discipline could be shifted from the Commanding Officer to the men them- 
selves. Every man has a desire to be popular—to be well liked—with his 
comrades, or at least not to be disliked by them. Therefore if a spirit can be 
engendered such as will manifest itself in resentment against an offender, the 
ideal is reached. Practically, this is an impossibility in commands of appre- 
ciable size, but the Commanding Officer can direct his efforts toward having 
a maximum number so imbued. 

The finest and most stable discipline is reached more by an intelligent use 
of rewards than by punishments. Rewards act as incentives to willing obedi- 
ence. There are few things which are more conducive to contentment and 
esprit de corps than judicious rewards for gallant behavior. “ Meritorious 
Mast ” is a case in point. 

Officers must realize that “ No meritorious act of a subordinate should 
escape his attention or be left to pass without its reward, if even the reward 
be only one word of approval. Conversely, he should not be blind to a single 
fault in any subordinate, though at the same time he should be quick and 
unfailing to distinguish error from malice, thoughtlessness from incompetency, 
and well-meant short-comings from heedless or stupid blunder. As he should 
be universal and impartial in his rewards and approval of merit, so should he 
be judicial and unbending in his punishment or reproof of misconduct.” f 

How seldom do we express our satisfaction! How readily we find fault! 
Sometimes one blurts out his dissatisfaction and disapproval even before the 
innocent wrong-doer realizes he has made a mistake. Few indeed are they 
who “quickly and unfailingly distinguish error from malice, thoughtlessness 
from incompetency, and well-meant short-comings from heedless or stupid 
blunder.” In that one paragraph of one of America’s greatest heroes is 
written a code of military conduct. 

Punishments should not be standardized except in guilty cases of some 
common offenses. Failure to obey a certain order, or to perform some definite 
regularly prescribed duty may properly call for a set punishment. In other 
cases deliberation is required. Enforced punishment to be efficient, should 
satisfy the following rules: 

“1. It should be proportioned, not only to the gravity of the offense, but 
also to the degree of the man’s sensibilities. 

“2, It should not become common-place ... It should not be repeated 
so often as to callous the feelings. 

“3. It should be carefully graduated ; we ought to begin with light punish- 
ments and not exhaust the final severities of the code until it becomes 
necessary. 

“ But above all, we must try to establish an intimate connection between 
the punishment and the fault committed.” ¢ 


ft John Paul Jones to the Marine Committee, September 14, 1775. 
¢“ Psychology Applied to Education,” by Compayre. 
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In the administration of punishments the object of the punishment must 
be kept in mind. A punishment should act as a corrective measure to the 
offender; it should make him fear the consequences of other breaches of 
discipline and should act as an individual reform measure. It should also act 
as a warning to other members of the organization and bring them to a full 
consciousness that discipline will be maintained. The punishment should be 
immediate and appropriate to the offense committed, if it is to have the greatest 
disciplinary effect. 

There is a question as to which should be the governing influence in 
awarding punishments—discipline of the offender or to set an example. The 
latter seems to weigh down the scales. Yet even with this in mind, the sensi- 
bilities must be given consideration. Account must be taken of the mental 
attitude at the time the offense was committed, and its subsequent reaction on 

sthe individual. A very sensitive youth may commit a very grave offense. 
‘The court will sentence him to imprisonment. A reviewing authority may 
remit the sentence and put the youth on probation. For an older and more 
mature man, the sentence would likely be approved. The future of that boy’s 
life may depend upon the severities of the code. 

The one hundred and fourth Article of War prescribes what punishments 
may be inflicted by the commanding officer of a detachment, company or 
higher command of the Army. The Navy Regulations do not allow junior 
officers so much latitude. This is, however, no disadvantage. In the Army 
a man may demand trial by court-martial, in place of whatever punishment 
his commanding officer may adjudge. In the Navy and Marine Corps, 
punishments imposed by commanding officers are final (except Deck Court). 
An officer in the Marine Corps not authorized to award punishments can, in 
effect, award the same punishments and in somewhat the same manner as a 
commanding officer in the Army, by giving the accused the option of going 
before the commanding officer or accepting what is adjudged. This option 
need not be expressed. The punishment so accepted by the accused cannot 
be enforced by the officer concerned, but, in case of failure to live up to the 
agreement, the man may be taken before the commanding officer for the 
original offense and punished therefor. One such elected punishment is the 
deposit of money with the Paymaster. If a man has money on the books, 
drawing interest, which he cannot touch until discharged, he is liable to think 
twice before going “ over the hill.” 

The officer vested with the authority to punish and reward should first 
of all have a knowledge of human nature and should possess an insight into 
the character of the man to be punished. This insight can often be gleaned, 
to quite an extent, at office hours, after consideration of the offense com- 
mitted, the accused’s attitude, hearing the case, and the man’s service record 
book. It is for this reason in particular that punishments tactfully employed 
by the officer most directly over the man prove so efficacious. Courts-martial 
are an essential arm of the law and must punish offenders by the cold, impar- 
tial, yet just, light in which the case appears. It is best if the company or 
detachment commander is able to discipline his men without calling for out- 
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side assistance. Ability to do this makes him more of a leader, and he 
wins respect. 

There are few men in every organization of any size who do not appear 
amenable to discipline. To such men rewards are not only not appreciated, 
but are oftentimes abused. Punishments are scoffed at. This type requires 
the greatest patience on the part of the officer in command, and, although some 
of these characters must be gotten out of the service, some sooner or later 
“find themselves ” and turn out to be valuable men. Many such characters 
are not “rotten to the core” but have a good moral inner self, which needs 
be appealed to through the proper means. “ Buddies” at the training station 
may have been illy chosen, and a prejudice begun; or a bad start may discour- 
age further effort to make good. In dealing with bad characters sentimen- 
talism must in no instance prevail. There must be a ruggedness to discipline 
through justice in authority. Those offenses which cross the “ dead-line,” as 
“insubordination ” and “ disrespect,” cannot be tolerated. To extemporize 
with a lack of respect is exceedingly dangerous. 

Rewards /ead to better conduct. Punishments drive to better conduct. 
The capacity to drive lies in the rank. The capacity to lead lies in the man. 
’Tis better to dignify the rank than be dignified by it. 








NOTES ON UNIFORM 
By Lieutenant Coronet J. K. Tracy, U.S.M.C. 


for changes in our uniform, and, had we more officers, the number 
would undoubtedly increase proportionately. 

The suggestions one hears at mess and in the clubs vary from the most 
radical changes to minor differences in unimportant particulars, and, as 
most of them appear to be advanced without study as to the needs Marine 
uniform must meet, a brief discussion of these requirements seems proper 
at this time. 

Primarily, uniform is wearing apparel which best meets the needs of 
field service. 

Were field service the only condition uniform had to meet, the problem of 
selecting the most suitable type would be very much simplified. 

Field service, however, is not the only requirement, as appearance and the 
cost of uniform, while secondary, must be considered. It is obvious that the 
element of cost cannot be entirely disregarded, while that of appearance is 
essential to high morale and self-respect. 

The selection of type of uniform, therefore, becomes a problem of give 
and take between the primary and secondary requirements. 

One set of uniforms for field service and another for appearance is 
inhibited by cost, lack of storage space and transportation, and as a result, the 
type of uniform continues a compromise between the two conditions it 


. MONG Marine officers, there are probably one thousand different ideas 


must meet. 
Even when changes are deemed important, the element of the stock on 


hand of the old type must be considered if we are to carry out the idea of 
economy which the government expects of the Marine Corps. 

Ordinarily, our changes and improvements in uniform conform to those 
adopted by the United States Army, but in this we must move cautiously, as, 
in distinction from that branch of the military, Marines are called to field 
service on much shorter notice than the Army and the uniform in the hands 
of every Marine must at all times be such as will least interfere with his readi- 
ness for active service. In addition, Marines have the requirements of sea 
duty to consider where store-rooms, space and living quarters are limited and 
where rapid changes of climate may be expected, while, last but not least, on 
board ship, Marines must be prepared to maintain their traditional smartness. 

With the foregoing conditions to meet, the problem of type and variety 
of uniform for Marines becomes a very difficult one, and our present uniform, 
which is the result of many years of experiment and experiences, should not 
be modified without considerable thought. 

Trivial details, such as the length of coats and the number of buttons, will 
vary and can be changed to meet the style of the times, but, in addition, several 
articles of clothing of major importance have been under criticism for many 
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years, most of which have to do with changes in the field uniform for tropi- 
cal service. 

The most important of these are the headgear, the leggin, the question of 
substitution of breeches for the long trousers and the change from the military 
collar to the roll collar. 

For many years, the present campaign hat has been under fire for several 
reasons. Unquestionably, it is the slouchiest headgear which could be made, 
and is probably the poorest protector against cold or heat devised. Our Quar- 
termaster Department, in spite of years of earnest endeavor, has never suc- 
ceeded in getting two campaign hats which retain the same color or hold their 
shape after a few weeks of wear. Nor has one ever been produced which 
would wear long enough to permit an enlisted man to remain within his cloth- 
ing allowance for this article. Its most general use is in the tropics, and yet 
it is a poor protector against heat. In a heavy rain, it will soak through in less 
than one-half hour. If it is not worn during the transfer of an enlisted man 
from one station to another, the brim becomes so misshapen when packed 
that most self-respecting Marines solve the question of appearance by drawing 
another one at his new station. The dye used in coloring these hats is such 
that a short period of exposure to the sun or rain fades it to one of several 
colors. The result of all these defects is only too apparent, and any detail of 
Marines in campaign hats, other than new ones, presents a line of men no 
two of whom have head-gear of the same color or shape. Many enlisted men 
have partially solved a part of this problem by buying the high grade campaign 
hats sold in the Post Exchanges. These latter hats, while holding their color 
and shape much longer than the issue hats, do not overcome the other dis- 
advantages mentioned above. 

In view of these generally recognized faults in the campaign hat, sugges- 
tions have been made as to changes and some experiments have been tried 
with substitutes. 

The experiments have always been with the cork or pith helmet and, for 
one reason or another, the use of the helmet has always met with adverse 
reports. The officers of the Gendarmerie d’Haiti have been using the helmet 
for some time, and, while it meets the requirements of appearance and doubt- 
less the approbation of high ranking officers of that organization whose duty 
requires them to be in the towns most of the time, I feel certain that the 
junior officers who are required to use it on more active duty must find it 
cumbersome, and, if given their choice, would prefer to return to the campaign 
hat. The cost of a good grade helmet is about the same as that of a high 


grade campaign hat—namely $5. 
The variety of substitutes for the campaign hat has been wide and in some 


cases extraordinary. 
The summer field cap was tried out recently but was found to lack the 
necessary protection for the back of the head against the heat of the tropic sun. 
A helmet of laminated wood has been suggested of the same shape as the 
pith helmet. This would doubtless have all the advantages of the ordinary 
helmet and the added ones of durability and cheapness. However, it would 
be heavier, and if the heat or rain should give it a light warp, I am afraid that 
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even a hard-headed Marine would have difficulty in forcing it back into shape 
by pulling it down on his head. 

Another suggestion is that of an ordinary helmet with a detachable cover 
built over a steel frame, which latter would be folded up for the purpose of 
getting rid of its bulk during transfer or where storage space was small, as on 
board ship. This idea sounds very attractive, but until it is worked out practi- 
cally, I cannot get rid of the vision of the numerous umbrellas seen on the 
street with one or more ribs sticking through the frame. 

Another suggestion, to which I admit partiality, is a heavy straw hat, 
shaped like the present campaign hat. The type I have in mind is made in 
Columbia and is very generally used in Cuba and other tropical places. The 
cost some years back was about $2 wholesale, and is probably not much greater 
now. The wearing quality of these hats is very great and one would outlast 
four or five campaign hats. They are the ideal protection against heat and 
very light and comfortable on the head. They can be worn all day in a heavy 
tropical rain without soaking through. They can be folded up as is done with 
any ordinary Panama hat, thereby taking up little space in transportation, and 
when unfolded, regain their original shape at once. Straw is easily dyed and 
any color desired can be obtained. Against the straw hat, I have heard 
but two objections as to why it should not be substituted for the campaign hat. 
One is that its use would be limited to warm climate and the other is that it 
would be inappropriate. The first objection is perfectly true, but inasmuch 
as the undress cap is used for cold weather, the substitution of the straw hat 
for the campaign hat would not increase the number of various types of head- 
gear required. The second objection is hard to meet, for it is based mostly 
upon prejudice and accompanying ridicule. The campaign hat is a heritage 
from the days of the Civil War and brings to mind the dash of our Western 
cowboys, and for these reasons of sentiment, it has its place. 

The present type of leggin, while a great improvement over that of a few 
years ago, is still a clumsy article that seldom looks trim and causes chafing 
about the ankle. The eyelets no longer pull out, and the leather strap at the 
bottom, which soon hardened and broke, is gone, but our present leggin is 
still a very objectionable part of our uniform, both from a field and appear- 
ance standpoint. 

It is generally agreed that the best substitute is the woolen wrap puttee. 
I believe that the woolen puttee has been reported against as too expensive, but 
from personal experience, I do not think that sufficient weight was given to 
the lasting quality of the woolen wrap puttees of the best grade. With very 
little practice, it can be rolled on smoothly and presents an excellent appear- 
ance. It will not chafe the ankle and it will remain waterproof for a long 
time—much longer than the average oiled shoe. 

Breeches as a substitute for the long trousers for enlisted men have been 
recently adopted and unquestionably they will add to the smartness in appear- 
ance of the average Marine, but any officer who has hiked any great distance 
knows that the tightness of the breeches about the kneees is not only uncom- 
fortable, but reduces his ability to make a sustained long march. If enlisted 
men were permitted to cut off the bottom of the present long trousers, they 
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could be folded under the leggin in such a manner as to give an appearance 
equal to that of the breeches. This, of course, with the understanding that 
such cut-off trousers could never be worn without the leggin. 

There are some who advocate overcoming the discomfort and restrictions 
in marching caused by breeches and leggins by adopting “ shorts ” for tropical 
duty. However, while this would accomplish a considerable saving in clothing 
allowance, the fact that it would take a considerable period of time to harden 
mens’ and officers’ knees to any extent, precludes it being given any serious 
consideration in my opinion. 

The roll-collar coat for officers and enlisted men is so unanimously advo- 
cated that discussion as to its advantage is needless. The only thing to be 
considered is what improvements, if any, can be made in the type already in 
use by the Navy and part of the Army, and how the change can be made with 
the least additional expense to officers. While not a part of the coat, the 
question of type of collar and cravat is inclusive. If officers are left to their 
choice, limited by certain written specifications, we will have a great variety in 
type of both collar and cravat as is now noticeable in one other branch of 
the military. This can only be overcome by making these articles standard and 
having them on sale at the Depot in Philadelphia. 

Regarding the additional expense which officers would be put to by this 
change, it could be considerably reduced if a type of coat were adopted which 
would permit the alteration of the present standing collar coats into the new 
roll-collar type. It is understood that some tailors say this can be done and 
others say it cannot. Without casting any doubt on the ulterior motives of 
the latter, it is hoped that the former will be consulted before the final type 
is decided upon. 
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THE FLEET LANDING FORCE 


By BricaDIER GENERAL Dion WILLIAMs, U.S.M.C. 


tionary Forces to furnish the landing troops which will accompany the 

Fleet and land to capture the temporary bases that may be required by 
the Fleet in its overseas operations, and later to garrison and defend such 
bases against the enemy raids. However, in peace time and even during wars 
of a minor character against nations having little or no sea power, it may 
frequently be advisable and necessary to land a portion of the personnel of 
the first line ships of the Navy to carry out certain shore operations. This 
has frequently been the case in the past and doubtless in the future many 
occasions will arise requiring such action. 

To meet such contingencies landing forces have been organized from a 
portion of the ships’ crews and given special training to fit them for the 
operations of landing from the ships of the Fleet and carrying on minor mili- 
tary operations on shore, usually operations temporary in character and within 
a radius of action close to portions of the coast where the ships can give 
effective support and codperation. For many years such landing forces have 
been a recognized feature of the Fleets and squadrons and considerable time 
has been devoted, when in port, to the shore training of such forces in military 
drills and exercises. 

For some time it was the custom to organize the landing battalion of a 
large naval ship with a complement of four companies of seamen and one 
company of Marines, the seamen companies being taken from the gun divi- 
sions reénforced by such men as could best be spared from the engineer force 
and other men of the ship’s company and the Marine company being the 
Marine Detachment of the ship. 

When the battalions of a division of four ships were landed it was custo- 
mary to consolidate the four Marine companies into a Marine Battalion under 
command of the senior Marine officer serving in the division, and to combine 
the seamen companies into ship’s battalions, the whole force of the division 
being provisionally organized into a regiment. 

When the regiments of two or more divisions were landed for shore 
drills, parades or active operations, it was customary to form a provisional 
Brigade, and in such cases the Marine Battalions were consolidated into a 
Marine Regiment. 

A certain amount of military drill, manual of arms and such minor move- 
ments as could be accomplished in the limited space available on the ship’s 
decks, formed a part of the regular routine training of the ships’ crews; but 
as a rule the landing force was specially organized for each task that came 
up, whether it was a landing for parades on shore or for the protection of 
American interests in some foreign country. 

The Marines serving in the Fleet, being essentially of a military character 
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by their training while on shore service, were more permanently organized 
into companies, battalions and regiments, and were landed for drills and 
exercises on shore whenever occasion offered in order to preserve their 
military character and keep up their proficiency in military movements and 
manceuvres on shore. On many occasions in the past the Marines serving 
afloat in the active cruising ships of the Navy were landed for shore operations 
which took them away from their duties aboard ship for considerable periods, 
but with the improvement in gunnery and the necessity for spending more 
time at gun drills to keep up the high standards reached, it was realized that 
such a procedure was inadvisable if the ship’s Marines were to be an 
efficient gun division of the ship. 

To meet the requirements of the service as above stated, Marine Expe- 
ditionary Forces were made up from the Marines serving at shore stations 
for such operations as might be required under naval control in foreign coun- 
tries, and these forces were temporarily attached to the Fleets or squadrons 
to conduct the required land operations. Following the Spanish-American 
War it became customary to employ such Marine Expeditionary Forces with 
the Fleet whenever landings were required which would require the landing 
forces to spend considerable periods of time on shore, such as the operations 
in Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama, China, Haiti, and Santo Domingo. 

At first, these Marine Expeditionary Forces were provisionally organized 
to meet the requirements of each separate case as it arose, and the personnel 
to form the forces was drawn from all of the available Marine shore stations. 
There was a great loss in efficiency in this procedure since companies were 
hastily assembled into battalions without any previous training together, hur- 
riedly embarked on transports or ships of the Fleet, and moved to the scene 
of the trouble, where they were expected to land at once and take up 
shore operations. 

To remedy this defect permanent Marine Expeditionary Forces were 
organized and at present there are two such forces, regularly stationed at 
Quantico, on the East Coast, and at San Diego, on the West Coast. When 
shore operations are required during Fleet manceuvres or for actual service 
overseas, these Expeditionary Forces are ready for the duty and, with their 
previous training together, are much better fitted for landing operations with 
the Fleet than were the former provisional battalions and regiments. These 
permanent Marine Expeditionary Forces are so organized and trained as to 
form the basis for much larger forces that would be required in war operations 
overseas where the whole Fleet would be engaged in an extended campaign. 

While the employment of the Marine Expeditionary Force with the Fleet 
in predetermined operations and in the war operations carried out in accord- 
ance with promulgated plans gives the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet a 
well-organized and equipped military force of all required arms for the shore 
operations incident to active campaigns, occasions may frequently arise making 
it necessary to land emergency forces from the crews of the ships of the 
Fleet. To meet these requirements provision has been made in the Fleet 
orders and regulations for the organization and equipment of Landing Forces 
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made up from the regular crews of the ships. The organization and equip- 
ment of the Landing Forces of the Battle Fleet is very complete in detail and 
covers the subject more efficiently and completely than has been the case 
in the past. 

The Landing Force Manual gives in detail the organization and equipment 
of landing forces together with an outline of instructions for their employ- 
ment, but the large companies, battalions and regiments described therein are 
not suited to the operations which will result from the probable exigencies in 
which landing forces from the active Battle Fleet will be required. Hence, 
the organization prescribed in the Battle Fleet orders for the landing forces 
of this Fleet is based upon a careful study of the probable emergencies in 
which such forces would be required, with especial regard for the necessary 
strength, composition and equipment for the task. Each such task will present 
a special situation which will require special attention to organization and 
equipment, but an organization has been effected to meet certain established 
standards and which it is thought will require a minimum of modification to 
meet any probable local situation, and which will afford a basis for training 
and instruction to fit the forces for the accomplishment of the tasks that 
may arise. 

In these orders the following distinct landing forces are provided for: 


(a) The Marine Detachment of a Battleship. 

(b) The Landing Force of a Battleship. 

(c) The Marine Battalion of a Battleship Division. 
(d) The Landing Force of a Battleship Division. 
(e) The Marine Regiment of the Battle Fleet. 

(f) The Landing Force of the Battle Fleet. 


On account of the military training of the Marines and their distinctive 
military character, the orders prescribe that whenever the number of Marines 
present in the Fleet or any subdivision thereof is sufficient for the task, they 
will be employed as landing forces. When the number of Marines present is 
not sufficient for the task, they will be reénforced by the addition of seamen 
organizations, and it is prescribed that in mixed forces the special military 
training of Marine officers and enlisted men will be utilized to the greatest 
extent practicable to increase the military efficiency of the force as a whole. 

The Marine organizations prescribed in the Battle Fleet orders for Land- 
ing Forces are of a tactical nature and are designed to meet the requirements 
of landing operations from the Fleet, and as such they will form the basis of 
training for such operations in the Battle Fleet. It is stated in the orders 
that these organizations are not suited for close order routine and disciplinary 
drills and are not intended to supplant such drills of the latter character as 
may be considered necessary in the general training of the Marines attached 
to the Fleet. 

In view of the fact that the officers of the Marine Corps have been given 
especial training at the Marine Corps and U. S. Army schools to fit them for 
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staff and military command duties, the following provision appears in the 
Fleet orders: 

“Tt is made the particular duty of Marine Officers assigned in command, 
as executive and chief of staff of landing forces to render the greatest possible 
assistance to their commanding officers in the organization, equipment and 
training of landing forces, and it is expected that commanders will so utilize 
their services.” 

This would appear to be a wise decision since it utilizes for the benefit of 
the whole available landing forces of the Fleet the knowledge which the 
Marine officers have acquired as a result of their courses at service military 
schools and in service on shore with the Marine Expeditionary Forces. For- 
merly it was the custom to have the Marine officers afloat in the active ships 
of the Fleet assigned to duty for landing operations with Marine organizations 
only and this custom did not give opportunity for the use of their military 
ability for the benefit of mixed landing force as a whole, especially in 
important executive staff positions where such ability is most urgently needed. 

To meet the expected requirements two standard organizations for landing 
are provided, the “ Service Standard,” and a modified organization known as 
the “ Parade Standard,” which are intended for duty as their names indicate. 

In the general organization the landing force of a battleship is used as 
the basis, and two landing organizations are provided for, one in which the 
Marines alone are landed and one in which the Marines and seamen are 
both landed. 

For the “ Service Standard ” organization of the Marine Detachment of a 
battleship, the following details are prescribed : 


(a) Company Headquarters: 
2 (or 1) officers (depending upon the number available) ; 
1 First Sergeant; 

Corporal or acting corporal, signals ; 

Private, tst class, signals; 

Runners (trumpeters, privates, or privates Ist class) ; 

Sergeant, mess and supply; 

Privates 1st class (or privates), cooks; 

1 Corporal, clerk; 


no. hh = me 


\ Rear echelon; 


(b) Three sections, each composed as follows: 
1 Gunnery sergeant or sergeant, section leader ; 
1 Sergeant or corporal, section guide; 
2 Privates, 1st class, or privates, runners; 
3 Squads, each composed as follows: 
1 Corporal or Private, 1st class, squad leader; 
1 Private, rst class, automatic rifleman; 
1 Private, tst class, rifleman and rifle grenadier ; 
2 (or more) Privates, Ist class, or privates, riflemen and grenadiers. 


The Marine Detachment as above organized may be augmented by such 
special details of naval personnel as the special circumstances of the task 
may require. 

For the “ Parade Standard,” landings for parades and ceremonies, when 
the guard of the day is left aboard ship, the following organization of the 
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Marine Detachment of a battleship is prescribed to form a Rifle Platoon at 
war strength: 


2 Officers ; 

1 First sergeant; 

2 Sergeants ; 

4 Privates, runners; 
6 Squads. 


For the “ Service Standard ” organization the Landing Force of a battle- 
ship is constituted as follows: 


(a) 


Battalion Commander and Staff. 


The Battalion Commander shall be a commander or lieutenant commander unless the 
Captain of Marines commanding the Marine Detachment of the ship is designated for 


this duty. 
The Battalion Staff consists of : 


(d) 


Battalion Executive, an officer of the rank of lieutenant, Navy, but the Captain 
of Marines shall be assigned to this duty if he is not in command of the 
battalion. In this manner the military training of the Captain of Marines 
attached to a battleship is utilized for the benefit of the ship’s battalion as a 
whole and not alone for the benefit of the Marine company. 

Battalion Adjutant, rank of lieutenant, J. G. He is also Intelligence Officer 
and commands the Special Details. 

Battalion Quartermaster, rank of lieutenant, J. G. 

Battalion Medical Officer, the junior medical officer attached to the ship. 

Battalion Communications Officer, rank of lieutenant, J. G., or ensign. 

Assistant Quartermaster, a chief warrant or warrant officer, preferably the 
G. S. K. pay clerk. 

Battalion Headquarters Company; Special Details; Headquarters Detail: 

1 Chief Boatswain’s Mate, in charge of Special Details. 
2 Yeomen, 1 for correspondence and mail and 1 for pay accounts and supply. 
1 Bugler. 
Communications Detail; Message Centre: 
4 Signalmen, petty officers ; 
6 Seamen, signalmen, runners and orderlies; 
Ambulance party: 
4 Pharmacists’ mates ; 
4 Firemen, Ist or 2nd class; 
4 Firemen, 3rd class. 
Commissary Detail: 
1 Chief or 1st class commissary steward ; 
1 Storekeeper, assistant to chief steward; 
3 Ship’s cooks; 
2 Seamen, mess cooks for special details; 
: Oticers cook \ For Battalion Commander and Staff. 
2 Officers’ servants 
Pioneers : 
1 Chief carpenter’s mate, in charge; 
1 Carpenter’s mate; 
1 Blacksmith; 
1 Gunner’s mate (small arms) ; 
2 Electrician’s mates, 1 for linesman and 1 for telephones; 
1 Shipfitter or plumber, for water supply ; 
1 Machinist’s mate, for power plant; 
7 


1 : 
Seamen, rst class \ Labor for pioneers or other work. 
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Service Detail : 
2 Barbers; 
1 Tailor; 
1 Shoemaker. 


The following additional special details will be included in the organization 
when ordered : 


1 Chaplain and 1 assistant. 
Radio Detail : 
1 Radio gunner or chief radioman; 
3 Radiomen ; 
6 Seamen to handle gear. 
Demolition Detail : 
1 Torpedo gunner or chief gunner’s mate; men from Torpedo Division as 
required. 
Ammunition Party: 
1 Gunner’s mate; men as required. 
Color Detail: 
2 Petty officers, color bearers; 
2 Seamen, Ist class, color guard. The color detail may be employed as shore 
patrol and baggage guard when the colors are not carried. 
Band—the ship’s band. 
(c) Three infantry (rifle) companies: 
First company : 
The Marine Detachment organized as stated above for “ Service Standard”; 
Second and Third companies; seamen companies organized as follows: 
1 Company commander, lieutenant or lieutenant, J. G.; 
1 Company sub-commander, lieutenant, J. G.; 
1 Chief petty officer ; 
1 Yeoman; 
1 Bugler; 
1 Signalman, petty officer ; 
1 Signalman, seaman; 
4 Seamen, runners ; 
1 Storekeeper ; 
1 Carpenter’s mate; 
2 Officer’s servants; 
3 Sections, each as follows: 
1 Section leader, lieutenant, J. G., or ensign; 
1 Petty officer, Ist class; 
1 Petty officer, 2nd class; 
2 Seamen, runners; 
Squads, each as follows: 
1 Petty officer ; 
3 Seamen, Ist class; I as automatic rifleman, 1 as rifleman and rifle grenadier, 
I as rifleman and grenadier ; 
4 Seamen, riflemen and grenadiers. 


w 


Owing to the danger to our own men from automatic rifles, rifle grenades 
and hand grenades, the orders prescribe that only men who are especially 
qualified by training for the use of these weapons shall be so equipped for 
landing operations. 

The use of the term section for the subdivisions of the companies is arbi- 
trary, the term platoon would be equally correct, and the sections as designated 
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are intended to function in drills and active operations as prescribed for 
platoons in the Landing Force Manual. 


(d) Machine-gun Platoon: 
1 Platoon commander, lieutenant, J. G.; 
1 Gunner’s mate, Ist class; 
1 Gunner’s mate, 2nd class; 
2 Seamen, signalmen ; 
3 Seamen, runners; 
4 Machine-gun squads, each consisting of : 
1 Petty officer ; 
3 Seamen, Ist class; 
4 Seamen, 2nd class. 
(e) Artillery Platoon: 
1 Platoon commander, lieutenant, J. G.; platoon as in Landing Force Manual, 
par. 1796. 
It is especially stressed in the orders that the crews of machine guns and 
the guns of the artillery platoon should be so drilled prior to landing as to fit 
them to efficiently handle these weapons, in order that they may be effectively 


employed in combat and may not be a danger to our own forces. 

For the “ Parade Standard” organization of the Landing Force of a 
Battleship the details are the same as above, except that the battalion is 
commanded by the Executive Officer and the Battalion Communications offi- 
cer and the assistant to the quartermaster are not landed, and the following 
organizations are omitted; commissary detail, pioneers, and service detail. 

When the Marines only of a Battleship Division are landed for shore 
operations, the “ Service Standard” organization of the Marine Battalion of 


a Battleship Division is as follows: 
With three or four ships of the Division present: 
(a) Battalion Commander and Staff: 
The battalion commander is the Division Marine Officer; 
Adjutant and Operations Officer, the captain of the Marine Detachment of the 
Division Flagship ; 
Quartermaster and Intelligence Officer, the lieutenant of the Marine Detachment 
of the Division Flagship; 
Battalion Communications Officer, when required, the officer so detailed in the 
Flagship’s Landing Force; 
Assistant to the Quartermaster, when required, the officer so detailed in the 
Flagship’s Landing Force. 
(b) Battalion Headquarters Company, the Marine Detachment of the Division 
Flagship; 
Battalion Sergeant Major, 1st Sergeant of Hdgs. Co.; 
Battalion supply sergeant, 1 sergeant; 
Communications platoon : 
Message Centre, 1 sergeant, I corporal, 2 privates; 
Courier section, 6 privates; 
Wire section, 1 corporal, 5 privates; 
Visual section, 1 corporal, 6 privates; 
Intelligence section, 1 sergeant, 3 corporals, 16 privates; 
Rear echelon, Hdqs. Co., 1 corporal, 2 privates; 
Auxiliary platoon, 1 gunnery sergeant, 2 corporals, 28 privates. This platoon is 
made available for service as a machine-gun or howitzer platoon if weapons 
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are supplied, as a pioneer, supply and service platoon, as a provost guard, or 
it may be used for replacements. 


(c) Ambulance Party (attached) : 
1 Chief pharmacist or pharmacist’s mate from Division Flagship ; 


1 Pharmacist’s mate from each ship present. 


(d) Rifle Companies : 
One company from each ship of the division except the Flagship, organized as 
stated for the “Service Standard” organization of the Marine Detachment 


of a Battleship. 

(e) Special Details made up of seamen personnel are attached to this Marine Bat- 
talion as the special situation may require and these special details are pat- 
terned after those prescribed for the Landing Force of a Battleship. 


With but two ships of the Division present both ships will land rifle 
companies as above described and the battalion commander will establish him- 
self with one of the companies and conduct the operations by means of the 
company headquarters of that company. 

For the “ Parade Standard ” employed for shore parades and ceremonies, 
when the guards of the day are retained on board ship, the Marine Battalion 
of a Battleship Division will consist of rifle companies only, one company 
from each ship present, these companies being as described for the landing 
organization of the Marine Detachment of a Battleship. In this case the 
Battalion Staff and Headquarters will consist of two staff officers detailed 
for the occasion, an acting sergeant major and two orderlies detailed from 
the Division Flagship. 

For the “ Service Standard ”’ Landing Force of a Battleship Division the 
unit of organization is the regiment made up of the battalions of the ships 
of the Division which are present. These ship’s battalions, with the exception 
of the battalion from the ship of the Regimental Commander, retain their 
organization as already described for the Landing Force of a Battleship, 
unless the special situation of the case demands a modification of this organiza- 
tion. The organization of the regiment is as follows: 


(a) Regimental Headquarters: 

Regimental Commander, a captain designated by the Division Commander. 

Regimental Executive and Operations Officer, the Division Marine Officer. 

Regimental Intelligence Officer, the Intelligence Officer of the ship commanded 
by the Regimental Commander. 

Regimental Supply Officer, the Supply Officer of the ship commanded by the 
Regimental Commander. 

Regimental Paymaster, a paymaster detailed as required. 

Regimental Medical Officer, the medical officer of the ship commanded by the 
Regimental Commander. 

Regimental Adjutant, a lieutenant from the ship of the Regimental Commander. 

Regimental Quartermaster, a lieutenant from the ship of the Regimental 
Commander. 

Regimental Communications Officer, a lieutenant from the ship of the Regi- 
mental Commander. 

Regimental Munitions Officer, a lieutenant from the ship of the Regimental 
Commander. 

Regimental Provost Marshal, a Marine officer from the ship of the Regimental 
Commander. 
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Regimental Artillery Officer, a lieutenant designated by the Regimental 
Commander. 

Regimental Machine-gun Officer, a lieutenant designated by the Regimental 
Commander. 

(b) Regimental Headquarters Battalion: 

This is the battalion from the ship commanded by the Regimental Commander. 

The First Company, the Marine Company, is the Regimental Provost Company, 
but when not required for this duty it may be assigned to other duty to meet 
the special situation. 

The Second Company is the Regimental Headquarters Company, and in this 
company are included from the battalion Special Details the Headquarters 
and Communications Details, the Pioneers, the color detail, the radio detach- 
ment, and the demolition detail. 

The Third Company is employed as the Regimental Service Company, and in 
this company are included from the battalion Special Details the commissary 
detail, ambulance party, service details, the ammunition party and the band. 
The company provides from its personnel for the expansion of the supply and 
transportation services, for the evacuation of sick and wounded, and for mis- 
cellaneous work required. 

The Battalion Commander and Staff of the Landing Battalion of the ship 
commanded by the Regimental Commander are not included in the organiza- 
tion, and the details pertaining to the organization and functions of the Regi- 
mental Headquarters Battalion are arranged to meet the special situation 
required by the landing operations. The machine-gun and artillery platoons 
are not included in the landing unless specifically ordered. 

(c) Line Battalions: 

The Line Battalions of the Regiment are those from the ships of the Division 
with the exception of the ship commanded by the Regimental Commander. 
Their organization is as prescribed for the Landing Force of a Battleship. 

(d) If the special situation appears to dictate such action an Artillery Company 
may be provisionally formed from the artillery platoons of the battalions of 
the regiment, otherwise these artillery platoons remain with their battalions. 
When organized into a provisional Artillery Company the training and 
employment of the company is codrdinated by the Regimental Commander 
and Staff. 

(e) The Machine-gun Platoons of the battalions are employed in the same manner 
as above prescribed for the artillery platoons and they may be provisionally 
organized into a Machine-gun Company or remain with their battalions accord- 
ing to the special situation of the landing operations. 


When but two ships of the Division are present both ships land Line 
Battalions and the Regimental Commander, with such Staff Officers as may 
be required, establishes himself with one of the battalions and conducts the 
operations through the Battalion Headquarters of this battalion. 

The “ Parade Standard ” organization of the Landing Force of a Battle- 
ship Division omits the special details as in the case of other “ Parade 
Standard ” organizations already described. The Marine Detachments of the 
Division are combined into a battalion under command of the Division Marine 
Officer, and the hands of the ships of the Division are combined into one 
regimental band. Thus, all of the ships of the Division furnish Line Battal- 
ions, less Marines and bands. 

The “ Service Standard” organization of the Marine Regiment of the 
Battleship Fleet provides for the following : 
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(a) Regimental Headquarters : 

Regimental Commander, the Fleet Marine Officer ; 

Regimental Executive and Operations Officer, the Division Marine Officer of 
Division Four ; 

Regimental Adjutant and Intelligence Officer, the Captain of the Flagship 
Marine Detachment, Division Four; 

Regimental Communications Officer, the lieutenant of the Flagship Marine 

Detachment, Division Four ; 
Regimental Quartermaster, the lieutenant of the Fleet Flagship Marine Detach- 


ment ; 
Regimental Medical Officer, a medical officer detailed by the Commander-in- 


Chief. 
Additional Staff officers may be detailed if the special situation of the landing 


should require. 
(b) Headquarters Battalion, the Marine Battalion of Battleship Division Four; 

Regimental Headquarters Company, the Marine Detachment of the flagship 
of Division Four ; 

Regimental Special Details; the battalion headquarters details, intelligence sec- 
tion, and communications platoon, are augmented as required from the per- 
sonnel of the auxiliary platoon and the remainder of this platoon is employed 
as a pioneer platoon; 

Regimental Supply Section; a lieutenant and one section from the Marine 
Detachment of the Fleet Flagship, organized as the special situation requires ; 

Regimental Machine-gun and Howitzer Company; organized as the special 
situation may require from the remainder of the Marine Detachment of the 


Fleet Flagship; 

Regimental Reserve: two rifle companies from two ships of Battleship Division 
Four; these companies may be employed to augment line battalions or held 
out as a tactical reserve. 

(c) Line Battalions; these are the Marine Battalions from Battleship Divisions 
Three and Five organized as already described for the Marine Battalion of a 
Battleship Division. 

(d) Special Details not included in the above described organization will be organized 
to meet the special requirements of the situation, using regimental personnel 
or attached seamen personnel. 


When but two Battleship Divisions are present the Marine Regiment will 
be composed of two Line Battalions organized as prescribed above for the 
Marine Battalion of a Battleship Division, and the Regimental Commander 
and Staff will be established with one of the battalions and operations will be 
conducted by means of the battalion headquarters of that battalion. 

The “ Parade Standard ” organization of the Fleet Marine Regiment will 
consist of three “ Parade Standard” Division Marine Battalions, as above 
described, and will be commanded by the Fleet Marine Officer with such 
detailed Staff as may be required. 

The “ Service Standard ” of the Battle Fleet Landing Force is the largest 
landing force which can be provided from the Battle Fleet; the unit of 
organization is the Brigade composed of the landing forces of the Battleship 
Divisions organized into “ Standard Service ” Regiments as already described. 
These regiments all have the “Service Standard” organization except the 
regiment from the Division commanded by the Brigade Commander, from 
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which the Battalion from the Division Flagship is detached to serve as the 
Brigade Headquarters Battalion. 
The organization is as follows: 


(a) Brigade Headquarters: 
Brigade Commander, a Flag Officer detailed by the Commander-in-Chief ; 
Chief of Staff and Operations Officer, the Fleet Marine Officer ; 
Aide, a designated lieutenant ; 
The remainder of the Staff follows in general the scheme of the Staff oi a 
Division Regiment except that officers of higher rank are detailed. 
(b) Brigade Headquarters Battalion: 
The Landing Force Battalion from the Flagship of the Brigade Commander. 
It is organized after the scheme of organization prescribed for the Regi- 
mental Headquarters Battalion, already described. 
(c) Regiments; one regiment from each Battleship Division, organized as prescribed 
for the Division Landing Force. 


For the “ Parade Standard” organization the Brigade Headquarters 
Battalion is omitted and returns to its regular regiment. The “ Parade 
Standard ” Fleet Brigade is composed of the Division Regiments, less Marine 
Battalions. The Marine Battalions form a “ Parade Standard” Fleet Marine 
Regiment and form the First Regiment of the Fleet Brigade. The Brigade 
Staff is composed of an Adjutant, Quartermaster, Aide, Chief Petty officer, 
Bugler, and orderlies detailed as may be required. 

The Fleet orders for Landing Force organization also include a very com- 
plete set of tables for the uniforms prescribed for various occasions and types 
of landing operations, for the equipment required for various occasions, 
and for the complements prescribed for the various companies, battalions 
and regiments. 

In the preceding discussion of the Fleet Landing Force an attempt has 
been made to present this important subject in such manner that the general 
scheme followed in the Battle Fleet may be understood by the readers of the 
MarINE Corps GazettE, the details of the various organizations have been 
freely taken from the order of the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, and the 
additional remarks have been included with the idea of showing the connection 
between the general plans for a Fleet Marine Expeditionary Force for opera- 
tions on a large scale and the plans for employing the Fleet Landing Force 
for such minor or emergency operations as may be required from time to time 
in peace or war in the absence of the regular Marine Expeditionary Force. 

It is believed that the plans for the organization and equipment of the 
Fleet Landing Force are the most comprehensive that have yet been devised 
and that the organizations as provided for will permit of most desirable 
flexibility in this force to meet any emergency which is likely to arise. The 
various organizations are so completely stated in detail as to greatly aid in the 
training of the various forces for the tasks which may fall to them and the 
result should be greatly increased efficiency. 

From a Marine Corps standpoint it is very gratifying to see that the 
military training and education of Marine officers is to be made use of for the 
benefit of the whole landing force and not alone for the benefit of the Marine 
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elements of that force. In any force it is desirable to secure average efficiency 
as opposed to the special efficiency of some particular elements of the force; 
in other words, it is better to have average efficiency of the whole rather than 
a very high state of efficiency of a few elements at the expense of other 
elements which may not from their opportunities and training be able to 
maintain such a high standard, 

The assignment of selected Marine officers to important staff positions in 
the staff of the commander of the landing force will give opportunity to make 
use of the special education and training of such officers along military lines to 
the best advantage and will also make for efficiency in the coordination of 
efforts of the elements of the mixed forces—seamen and marines. 

The organization of the landing forces appear to be so designed that it 
will meet the requirements of the special situations which may be expected 
to arise during the operations of the Fleet at home or abroad, whether these 
operations are in the nature of emergency landings from the Fleet for the 
protection of the lives and property of American citizens in foreign countries 
during unsettled local conditions or landings for parades and ceremonies 
in home ports. 








LIVING CONDITIONS IN THE MARINE CORPS 


CONTINUED 


the GAZETTE, the questionnaire of living conditions at shore stations 
mailed to post commanders is reprinted and is as follows: 

Are quarters available to all officers? If not, to how many? 

Are quarters satisfactory? 

What kind of living conditions can be obtained for those officers, if any, 
who are not assigned to quarters? 

What are the average rents for such accommodations ? 

Can capable servants be obtained? What is the usual rate of wages? 

Are food costs high, moderate, or low? Is there a Government commissary 
from which food can be bought ? 

Can articles of clothing be obtained locally for both officers and their 
families ? 

Is the climate healthful ? 

What household equipment should a married officer take with him if 
ordered to this station? 

As stated in the March issue, the questions as to whether clothing can be 
purchased locally and the household equipment married officers should take 
with them are intended principally for the benefit of officers assigned to 
tropical stations and will not be answered for stations in the United States 
unless there are special reasons for so doing 


es the information of officers who have not seen the March issue of 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, NEW YORK 


There are six apartments available for married officers, each containing ; 
2 bedrooms, living room, dining-room, kitchen and bath; they are commodious 
and considered very desirable There is garage space. There are no quarters 
for bachelor officers. It is impossible to obtain suitable quarters for married 
officers in Brooklyn or New York for the rental allowance. One hundred 
dollars to $125.00 per month will secure an apartment of one living room, two 
bedrooms, bath and kitchen, unfurnished. This amount includes heat and 
light. Two-thirds of the apartments available at this rent will not take chil- 
dren. Servants are difficult to obtain, wages average $18.00 to $20.00 per 
week. The Navy Yard has a laundry and has a very complete commissary with 
prices lower than outside prices, especially in the case of fresh meat. 

An officer needs all uniforms at this post. 

Public and parochial schools near the Navy Yard are unsuitable for officers’ 
children. Satisfactory private schools are at a considerable distance from 
the Navy Yard and of inconvenient location. Tennis courts are available in the 
yard and there are three public golf courses averaging a half hour from the 
yard with green fees and caddies costing about $2.00. 

The climate is considered healthful. 

Household equipment necessary for this post depends on whether an 
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officer is assigned quarters or rents an unfurnished or furnished apartment. 
If an officer rents an unfurnished apartment or house, and does not own suf- 
ficient furniture, it is advisable to make up the necessary shortage after arrival 
in New York. Furniture can be obtained through the commissary. As to 
the general cost of living, New York is one of the most expensive cities in 
the United States. 

MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, BOSTON 


Satisfactory quarters are available for four officers. Good living accom- 
modations can be obtained outside of the Navy Yard at an average rental of 
$70.00 to $90.00 per month unfurnished, and at $100.00 to $150.00 furnished. 

Capable servants can be obtained at rates of wages considered moderate. 
Food costs are moderate and there is a Government commissary in the yard. 

An officer needs, Winter field, Blue, and Khaki uniforms at this post. 

Educational facilities are good. 

There are tennis courts in the Navy Yard. 

Officers must join outside clubs for golf. 

The climate is considered healthful. 


M.B., N.A.D., ST. JULIAN’S CREEK, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


There is one Marine officer on duty here. He is assigned to one set of 
quarters which are reported as very satisfactory and amply sufficient for any 
officer whose family is not large. Repairs are taken care of by station help. 
The interior furnishings are Marine Corps property. Capable servants can 
not be obtained. Servants will not remain on the station after the close of 
working hours. Servants work from 8:00 A.M., to 4:30 P.M., Sundays and 
Thursday afternoons off. They ask $8.00 per week at the minimum. 

Food prices are above moderate in the Portsmouth stores. It is necessary 
to motor to and from Portsmouth to obtain foodstuffs. A Naval commissary 
is situated at the Navy Yard, Norfolk. Commissaries carried by the Post 
Quartermaster for issue to the general mess may be bought. 

An officer needs all his uniforms at this post. 

Transportation is furnished children so that they can attend school at 
Portsmouth and Norfolk. 

The station has a tennis court and baseball diamond. Very good boating 
and fishing can be had right on the station. Good clubs with golf courses are 
located in the vicinity and give reduced rates to Marine and Naval officers. 

The climate is considered excellent. 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVAL MINE DEPOT, YORKTOWN, VA. 

One captain and three marine gunners are stationed at this post. The 
captain has very unsatisfactory quarters. Two of the marine gunners have 
satisfactory quarters and the other lives off the station. It is difficult to obtain 
accommodations off the station. Servants can be obtained at wages varying 
from $5.00 to $10.00 per week. 

The cost of food is reasonable. There is a meat market at Fort Eustace 
and a Naval commissary where articles of food, especially fresh vegetables 
and meat can be obtained. 
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Officers need all their uniforms. There is a grammar school on the station 
of moderate quality, the parents contributing about $2.00 per month for the 
teacher’s salary. There are schools at Yorktown, 2 miles away and Lee Hall 
4 miles away. 

Riding horses are available. There is one tennis court on the station. 
There are excellent golf links at the Yorktown Country Club about 3 miles 
away. The climate is considered healthful. 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, NORFOLK 


Quarters are available to all officers and are reported, “ The Best in the 
Marine Corps.” Should officers be ordered to this post who are not assigned 
quarters, good living accommodations can be had at average rents running 
from $40.00 to $75.00 per month. 

Servants can be obtained but are not considered capable; average wages 
are $8.00 per week. 

There is a Government commissary ; food costs are high. 

Officers need all their uniforms. 

There are very good grade schools and an excellent high school. 

There is a nine hole golf course on the parade ground. There are eight 
tennis courts in the yard. Shooting and fishing in the season are available. 

The climate is excellent. 


M.B., NAVAL OPERATING BASE, HAMPTC:s ROADS, VA. 


Quarters are not available to all officers. Three or four lieutenants are 
assigned naval quarters which are reported satisfactory. Houses and apart- 
ments may be obtained in the city at average rentals of $60.00 per month. 
Servants can be obtained but are not capable. Wages are usually $8.00 per 
week. Food costs are high. There is a Government commissary. 

All uniforms are needed. 

There are good schools in the city. Motor transportation to take the 
children to school is available. 

There are excellent tennis courts at the Base. The golf course is under 
construction. 

The climate is healthful. 

As furnished apartments are expensive, officers should take household 
equipment with them, if ordered to this post. 


PARRIS ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA 


There are two posts here, the Marine Barracks, and the Naval Prison. 
Quarters are available to all officers at both posts. Fairly good servants can 
be obtained at $4.00 per week. 

Food costs are moderate. There is a Government commissary. 

Officers need all their uniforms. 

Educational facilities on the post include grades from kindergarten to 
grammar. For high schools it is necessary to go to Beaufort, South Carolina. 
Transportation from the post is arranged. Golf, tennis, riding, fishing and 
hunting are available. The climate is very healthful. 
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M.B., N.O.B., KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


Quarters are available for two officers. There are sometimes three officers 
on duty here. Quarters are reported as excellent. Officers not assigned 
quarters find it difficult to obtain living accommodations during the tourist 
season, from October to April. The remainder of the year there is no diffi- 
culty. Average rents are $50.00. 

Servants can be obtained but are not considered capable. Eight dollars 
per week is the average wage for cooks. 

Food costs are high—there is a Naval commissary. 

Articles of clothing except uniforms can be obtained locally. Blues and 
Greens are worn for short periods of two or three days at a time. Ordinarily 
Khaki and Whites are worn, 

There are good public and private schools. Recreational facilities include 
a municipal golf course, tennis courts on the station, shooting and fishing. 

The climate is considered healthful but is tropical. The summer months 
are not healthful for women. 


M.B., N.A.S. AND ANTI AIRCRAFT FIRE CONTROL UNIT, PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Public quarters are available for the commanding officer only and officers 
who can be assigned to the Bachelor’s Officers’ quarters. These quarters are 
reported satisfactory. The Bachelor Officers’ quarters are occupied by 
Bachelor Officers on aviation duty, those attached to the barracks not having 
quarters. Apartments usually comfortably furnished are available to married 
and single officers ; rents varying from $30.00 to $60.00 per month. 

Capable servants can be obtained, wages varying from $5.00 to $8.00 
per week. Food costs are moderate. There is a Government commissary. 

Uniforms cannot be purchased locally. 

An officer needs all his uniforms at this post. 

There are excellent kindergartens, public, and secondary schools. 

There are tennis courts at the air station and good golf courses and tennis 
courts at the country club. 

The climate is excellent. 

M.B., N.S., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

There are two sets of officers’ quarters available. One for the commanding 
officer and one set for junior officers providing the remainder are unmarried. 
If one is married the remainder must obtain quarters outside. The quarters 
are in excellent condition and completely furnished. Apartments outside the 
station can be obtained at rates from $35.00 up. Capable servants can be 
obtained at wages varying from $5.00 up. Food costs are moderate. There 
is no commissary, meats and canned goods can be bought from general mess. 

An officer needs all his uniforms. 

Public schools are available for children. Golf courses, tennis courts, and 
swimming pool are available for their families. The climate is healthful. 

The Naval station is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi River 
about three miles from the business section of New Orleans. The city is 
reached by trolley and ferry. An automobile is almost essential. 
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M.B., N.S., GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 


There are six sets of quarters all occupied. The complement of the post 
is seven officers but there would be no quarters available for the additional 
officers if they were ordered here. The quarters are excellent. No accom- 
modations could be obtained other than a tent if any officer ordered to this 
post was not assigned quarters. 

Capable Jamaican servants can be obtained ; wages being $30.00 per month 
for cooks and $25.00’per month for maids. 

Food costs are moderate; there are Naval and Marine commissaries. Fresh 
vegetables can be purchased at the station and at Caimenera, Cuba. There is 
a station tailor who makes uniforms. Ready made civilian clothes can be 
bought in Guantanamo City. Khaki and Whites only are worn but it is sug- 
gested that officers bring all their uniforms and equipment. 

There is a school on the station but includes sixth grade only. Tennis, 
golf, baseball, handball, basketball, swimming, hunting and fishing are included 
in the recreational facilities. Horses may be purchased or borrowed for their 
keep. The climate is healthful except for those having tubercular trouble. 
Married officers should bring all their household equipment with them. The 
voltage of electric current is I10. 


M.B., VIRGIN ISLANDS, ST. THOMAS 


There are comfortable quarters for the Commanding officer only. These 
are excellent. Houses in the town, their quality depending on their vacancy, 
are available to officers not furnished quarters. Rentals run from $25.00 to 
$65.00 per month; for a good house the minimum is $45.00 per month. 

Servants are the usual West Indian type but good ones car. be obtained. 
Wages for cooks run from $8.00 to $12.00 per month. Food costs are high. 
There is a Naval commissary which carries stock except green groceries. All 
clothing can be obtained in a limited selection. Womens’ clothing, at all elabo- 
rate, must be obtained elsewhere. Officers can have fairly good tropical 
clothing made by a local tailor. There are good womens’ dressmakers from 
time to time. 

The station ship makes a weekly trip to San Juan, Porto Rico, where the 
markets are excellent, all the fresh vegetables come from there every Satur- 
day morning. 

China should not be the best set as the breakage is excessive. 

Officers need Whites and Khaki only. Officers are requested to wear 
civilian clothing whenever possible. 

The only schools are those established for the natives. These are attended 
by white children up to 10 or 12 years of age. There are golf courses, tennis 
courts and the bathing beach. Undersized horses can be hired at $10.00 per 
month and bought for $30.00 to $50.00. 

The climate is excellent. 

Kitchen utensils are very expensive. 

There is an excellent hotel in town where many officers live. The rent 
is $60.00 per month including room and meals. 
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CHANGES AT PARRIS ISLAND 


porary and permanent buildings affording sufficient barracks accom- 

modation for ten thousand recruits under training, and in addition 
about five thousand more could be quartered under canvas in a camp at the 
end of the island, so that at one time there were more than fifteen thousand 
men at the station. 

After the war the gradual demobilization and consequent reduction in the 
strength of the Marine Corps resulted in a great reduction in the complement 
at Parris Island and the barracks capacity was reduced from time to time. 
First, the camp was discontinued and then the temporary one-story barracks 
buildings in the Main Station were torn down. These buildings were of 
inferior construction built for emergency use only, and it would have been too 
expensive to keep them in repair for further possible use. The two-story 
barracks buildings, which were of better construction, were left. 

This procedure left two groups of buildings at the station, in addition to 
the Main Station consisting largely of the original buildings of the former 
Navy Yard. These two groups of buildings are known as the East Wing and 
the West Wing and are about one mile apart and the largest number of recruits 
were quartered in the West Wing. The long distance from the Main Station 
results in considerable expense in necessary transportation and requires greater 
overhead in personnel for maintenance and administration. 

In addition to the Main Station, East Wing, and West Wing groups of 
buildings there were the Receiving Station and the Seagoing Barracks, and 
the Naval Prison. For the administration of these widely separated groups 
of activities there were required several separate commands all under the 
Commanding General. This requires a large overhead in personnel of both 
officers and men. 

In the interests of economy of administration, maintenance and transporta- 
tion it has been decided to consolidate these various commands into one com- 
mand directly under the Commanding General, who will exercise his command 
through an Executive Officer; and to consolidate the barracks accommoda- 
tions in the vicinity of the Main Station, leaving the Receiving Station as it 
is at present. This will put all of the permanent establishment along the water- 
front and consolidate the training activities in one locality. 

To accomplish this the East Wing will be kept as at present and the build- 
ings at the Main Station will be slightly enlarged and added to in order to 
accommodate all of the recruits under training. 

The plan contemplates using some of the buildings of the present West 
Wing for the Naval Prison and when the necessary alterations have been 
made the prisoners will be moved there and the present prison buildings either 
torn down or remodeled so that they can be used for the Training Station 
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purposes. This will bring the prisoners nearer to the Prison Farm, which 
is an admirable institution producing vegetables, chickens, eggs, butter and 
milk for the use of the prisoners, and a surplus of these articles which is 
sold to residents of the station to provide sufficient funds for conducting the 
farm enterprise. 

When the plan is carried out a reduction in the permanent personnel of 
the station will be effected without loss in efficiency in the training of recruits 
which is the real mission of the station. 

After the changes are effected all of the recruits under training will be 
messed in the mess halls of the Main Station, giving better facilities and eco- 
nomy in personnel and upkeep, as a considerable amount of hauling of rations 
and supplies which is now required will be unnecessary and the consolidated 
messes will require fewer cooks and messmen. 

This consolidation will give ample quarters for the number of recruits 
which will be under training at any one time at this station during peacetime 
with the present authorized strength of the Marine Corps, but, of course will 
not allow of expansion in war time. In the latter contingency it will be neces- 
sary to provide camping facilities or temporary barracks accommodation for 
the additional recruits under training as was done during the World War. 
Considering the temporary character of many of the buildings erected during 
the World War the plan determined upon will be more economical in the long 
run than it would be to attempt to keep a large number of the old temporary 
buildings in repair to meet a possible future expansion. 


MARINE CORPS RIFLE AND PISTOL TEAM 


There will be no National Matches this year. Congress having failed to 
appropriate the necessary funds for the conduct of these matches, the National 
Rifle Association authorities are directing their efforts towards holding as 
many State and Regional Matches as possible, similar to the annual Sea Girt 
and Wakefield competitions. ; 

Arrangements for these State and Corps Area Matches are being made 
with the Adjutant General in each state and with the Corps Area Commanders 
whereby, it is hoped that plans can be worked out to hold as many of these 
matches as possible. The tentative plans contemplates the allotment of the 
more important National Rifle Association events, such as the President’s 
Match, Marine Corps Cup Match, Wimbleton Cup Match and a few other 
similar matches to these regional shoots for competition. 

Under the leadership of Major L. W. T. Waller, Jr., M.C.R., it is possible 
that some important shooting events will be held this summer under the 
auspices of the Sesqui-Centennial. 

With the assurance that there will be sufficient number of competitions of 
importance to justify the Marine Corps to compete, a rifle and pistol team 
under the captaincy of Major Randolph Coyle, will be organized at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., after the completion of the Elliott Trophy Team 
Match. Captain Allen H. Turnage has been selected Executive Officer and 
Captain Joseph Jackson as Team Coach with Captain Eugene H. Mullaly as 
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assistant coach. The selection of a pistol team coach will be made at a later date. 

Shortly after its organization the Team will be transferred to Wakefield, 
Mass., for training preparatory to entering the matches at that place and such 
other matches as the arrangements now being made will develop. 

By organizing a team this year along the usual lines, the Marine Corps 
will not only be assisting the National Rifle Association in its handicap of 
keeping alive shooting competitions in spite of the failure of Congress to 
allot funds for the National Matches, but will also develop new material for 
the years to come when there will be opportunities for national competitions. 


ANNUAL ORDNANCE ALLOWANCES 


Marine Corps Headquarters has submitted to the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Department, an estimate of its annual requirements of artillery and 
infantry weapon ammunition, grenades, and pyrotechnics. 

As soon as it is known that the amounts estimated can be provided, this 
information will be published to the service in a Marine Corps Order specify- 
ing what various organizations are allowed for target practice instruction, 
demonstrations and tactical exercises. 


CONTAINER FOR HEADGEAR FOR ENLISTED MEN 


There has been a need for a long time for a satisfactory container to pro- 
tect the headgear of enlisted men when in transit. The mens’ headgear is 
now packed in a clothing bag or in an infantry pack. As a result, at the end of 
the journey the headgear is out of shape, looks badly when put in use and 
requires early replacement. 

As a result of some investigations a recommendation was submitted that 
a box be made of about 15 inches in diameter and 10 inches high to contain 
a field hat and two caps or three caps. This box will fit into the clothing bag, 
placed preferably in the top. Accordingly, there was made at the Depot in 
Philadelphia four different style containers. They are made of fibre, are light 
and strong. These four containers were sent to the Commanding General at 
Quantico and he was directed to appoint a board to test them out and render 
a report together with recommendations. If a satisfactory container can be 
devised that will keep the mens’ hats and caps in better shape it will receive 
the hearty approval of the entire service. 


Due to considerations of initial cost in transportation it has been the prac- 
tice of the Marine Corps to transfer men obtained by the Recruiting Service 
in the Eastern, Central and Southern Recruiting Divisions to the Atlantic 
Coast and those obtained in the Western Recruiting Division to the Pacific 
Coast. As a result of this arrangement the supply of replacements sent to 
the Pacific Coast has been inadequate to the needs of the Pacific Coast posts 
and the ships and foreign stations supplied therefrom, and it has been neces- 
sary to offset this deficiency from time to time by transfers of enlisted per- 
sonnel from the East Coast to the West Coast. As the result of a recent study 
of this situation, particularly with reference to the ultimate cost of different 
methods of correcting the present unsatisfactory condition, it has been decided 
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to abandon the practice of coast-to-coast transfers and to fix the recruiting 
dividing line between the East Coast and the West Coast sufficiently far east- 
ward to permit of a sufficient number of men being sent directly from the 
recruiting stations to the Pacific Coast to supply the needs on that coast. 


UNITED STATES MARINE Corps RESERVE 


RESERVE COMPANIES NUMBERED 

Marine Corps Reserve Companies composed of Class IV men are not 
attached to Regiments, though they come under the jurisdiction of the Reserve 
Area Commanders. 

The companies are widely separated and in case of mobilization in an 
emergency, they will most likely be merged with other organizations. Each 
company is given its company number to designate it, as is the case in the 
Regular Service. Companies authorized so far, are: 


301 Boston. 

302 Rochester. 

303 New York. 

304 Brooklyn. 

305 Philadelphia. 

306 Detroit. 

307 Los Angeles. 

308 Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The next company organized will be numbered 309, etc. 


OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMPS 


Due to the number of new officers recently appointed in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, it was decided to hold Training Camps for Reserve Officers, at 
Quantico, Va.: The first, June 14 to 28; second, July 5 to 19; third, July 19 
to August 2, 1926. 

About twenty-five officers are expected to attend the first Camp. A regular 
course of instruction based on Chapter 13, Par. 13-25 (e), Marine Corps 
Manual, has been laid out. This, together with competent officers of the 
regular service as instructors will give those attending the camps, a most 
valuable training period. 


TRAINING RESERVE OFFICERS 


Authority has been granted for the members of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve Companies of Detroit, Rochester, Philadelphia, and Boston to attend 
a fifteen-day training camp at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., during June. 
This is the first Camp of this kind held for the Reserve. A well arranged 
training schedule, both interesting and instructive, has been prepared covering 
the entire period of the Camps. 
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PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


The Reserve Board has been directed to recommend Reserve officers for 
their initial assignment to duty in time of emergency. Reserve officers will 
be assigned according to their qualifications to one of the classes of duty 
enumerated below: 

Instructor in technique of rifle company (rifle, bayonet, automatic rifle, grenades, pistol, 
musketry and scouting). 

Instructor in technique of machine-gun company. 

Instructor in technique of howitzer company. 

Instructor in technique of artillery. 

Instructor in technique of engineers. 

Instructor in technique of signal communications. 

Instructor in technique of tanks. 

Instructor in technique of motor transport. 

Instructor in technique of gas. 

Aviation, 

Adjutant and Inspector’s Department. 

Quartermaster’s Department (procurement, subsistence, construction, motor transport). 

Paymaster’s Department. 

Division of Operations and Training. 

Office of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 

Other administrative duty (stating nature). 

Navy Yards and other naval shore establishments. 

Intelligence. 

Instructor at recruit depot. 

Recruiting duty. 


PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION AT QUANTICO 


Congress has been asked to vote legislative authority to start the construc- 
tion of the permanent buildings required to house the personnel and material 
at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. For several years it has been realized 
that the temporary war structures now in use at Quantico will not last much 
longer even with constant repairs and a very complete study of the require- 
ments has been made. 

As a result a definite plan for the development of this important post has 
been evolved. Under this development plan the industrial part of the post 
will be toward the southern end of the area at present occupied by the tempor- 
ary structures; the barracks buildings, the administration buildings, post 
exchange and entertainment buildings, commissary and cold storage buildings 
will be in the middle of the group; and the quarters for officers will be at the 
northern end of the area. 

The type of barracks proposed will each house one battalion and these 
barracks will be arranged in groups of three, thus affording regimental units. 
There are at present twenty-four permanent officers’ quarters and it is pro- 
posed to erect apartment houses for the other officers. There is a great deal 
to be said in favor of the apartment house idea for officers’ quarters ; they are 
more economical to construct, can be more easily and economically maintained. 

The area between the railroad tracks of the R. F. & P. R.R. will be parked, 
which will give an opportunity for the thousands who pass through the post 
daily on trains to see the groups of buildings to good advantage and thus 
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derive a pleasing impression of the post. The railroad company has agreed 
to build a station located where the Marine Corps may desire and built on 
plans in harmony with the government construction at the post. 

The Quantico development plan has been approved by the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of the Budget and now requires the legislative approval 
of Congress before the appropriations for actual construction can be obtained. 

We are asking now for approximately $2,200,000 to begin the work. This 
sum, if appropriated, would provide for the first regimental group of buildings, 
power house and central heating plant, money for necessary grading and pipe 
lines, new streets, one group of storehouses, cold storage plant, guard-house, 
motor transport building, and one apartment house for officers’ quarters. 

The development plan contemplates that after the first appropriation is 
secured the work would be carried on continuously by annual appropriations 
until the whole project is completed, which would require a number of years. 
The important thing now is to secure the first legislative approval for the 
project and the initial appropriation for construction. 

On April 20, 1926, the members of the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
and the members of the Naval Sub-Committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations visited Quantico and made an inspection of the buildings and 
grounds in order to enable them to judge correctly of the necessities for the 
new construction contemplated under the development plan. 

While everything possible has been done to keep the temporary buildings 
at Quantico in condition for occupancy by constant repairs, these buildings, 
originally erected hurriedly as a war-time cantonment, never possessed much 
comfort for the occupants and are entirely unsuitable for housing the per- 
sonnel. The fire hazard is great and requires constant vigilance to prevent a 
disastrous conflagration which would leave the command homeless. The 
wooden buildings are difficult to heat in winter and at best the heating is never 
satisfactory and the amount of fuel required is exorbitant. As the work of 
repairing the temporary structures must be performed by the enlisted per- 
sonnel it results in taking away from drills and military training a consider- 
able percentage of the command and this feature in itself is sufficient reason 
for providing new buildings. 

AVIATION COMPETITIONS AT LANGLEY FIELD, VA. 


It is interesting to note that in the annual machine-gun and bombing 
matches (aircraft) the Marine Corps aviators entered in the contest all did 
exceptionally well. The competition is always held at the close of the regular 
practice season and is open to all components of the Army and of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. Until this year neither the Navy nor the Marine Corps has 
been represented but, in view of the fact that the pursuit squadrons at Quantico 
have recently been equipped with Boeing pursuit planes, it was deemed advis- 
able to enter the competition against the cream of the Army. 

The competition consists of four matches divided up in general according 
to the types of planes used. These matches are known as the pursuit pilots 
match, the observation and attack pilots match, the observers match and the 
bombardment match (heavier than air). In the pursuit pilots match there 
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were nine entrants, of whom four were Marine officers. These officers took 
second, third, fourth and ninth places, the pilots being First Lieutenant Law- 
son H. M. Sanderson, First Lieutenant Christian F. Schilt, First Lieutenant 
Harmon J. Norton and First Lieutenant William L. McKittrick. In the 
observation and attack pilots match the Marine Corps had only one entry, 
Captain Robert J. Archibald, who took second place amongst four contestants. 
No pilots or observers were entered in the other two matches. 

The pursuit pilots match consists of (1) firing at a ground target with 
fixed gun, (2) firing at a tow target with fixed gun, and (3) low altitude 
bombing. Firing on the ground target consists of fifty shots approaching 
from each of the following directions: front, right, left and rear, a total of 
two hundred shots. Firing on the tov; target consists of firing fifty rounds 
on a sleeve towed by another plane. In low altitude bombing ten bombs of a 
small type are dropped on a stationary target from an altitude not less than 
three hundred feet. 

The observation and attack pilots match consists of firing upon a ground 
target and low altitude bombing. 

The results, so far as the Marine Corps is concerned, are very gratifying 
in that this was the first year in which there were any Marine entrants in the 
competition and in that the courses fired were wholly new to the Marine Corps 
pilots. It is well to note that the difference between first and second places 
in the pursuit match was only 21 points, the scores being respectively 730 and 
709, and that the difference between first and second places in the observation 
and attack pilots match was only 7 points, the respective scores being 197 
and 190. It must be remembered also that the Army contestants were the 
best that the Army could produce from anywhere in the United States and 
the Canal Zone. In other words, only the finest Army pilots took part in 
the competition. 

It is also well to note that the Marine Corps never had pursuit ships prior 
to March, 1926, and that all their training with these aircraft was accomplished 
in a period of less than three months. 








EDITORIAL 


N THE last issue of the Marine Corps GAZETTE special attention was 
I invited to the fact that if the Marine Corps Association is to properly 

meet the requirements of its mission as laid down in the constitution 
under which it functions a large proportion of the officers of the Corps, both 
active and reserve, should be on the rolls of membership. 

During the three months that have passed since the publication of this last 
edition of the Gazette the membership has increased by the addition of new 
members from the active service and from the Reserves, but the number of 
members still falls much short of what it should be to make the association 
truly representative of the whole Corps. 

The appointment of the twelve Directors, each one of which represents the 
association in one of the twelve sections into which the posts and activities 
afloat and ashore of the Corps have been grouped for this purpose, has resulted 
in an increased interest in the affairs of the association throughout the service, 
and it is hoped that this interest will not only continue, but that it will grow in 
proportions as the system proceeds. 

The request to the service at large for articles to be submitted for publica- 
tion in the GazETTE has brought good results and a number of excellent articles 
upon matters of timely interest to the service have been received. In this 
connection, it may be stated that articles describing the life and duties at the 
various posts and stations of the Corps should be of interest to all of the 
readers of the GaZETTE and it is requested that the officers of the Corps, 
whether members of the association or not, submit such articles. The amount 
paid for articles published in the GazeTTE is small when compared with what 
is paid by large standard magazines, but this amount compares favorably with 
the rates paid by daily newspapers for space articles, and if the membership 
can be increased this amount can also be increased. 

Discussions upon articles which appear in the GAZETTE will be of especial 
interest to the readers and it is earnestly requested that the readers of the 
magazine send in their opinions of the subjects treated in its pages for publica- 
tion in the discussions section. In this way many opinions of individual officers 
upon matters of interest to the service can be published for the benefit of all 
and the results should enable the readers to arrive at a just conclusion as to 
the opinion of the majority upon such subjects. Contributions intended for 
the discussions section need not be confined to articles which have appeared 
in the pages of the GAZETTE but may be submitted upon any subject of general 
interest to the service upon which an officer may have an opinion which he 
would like to present to the service for discussion. In this manner a forum 
for discussion of such subjects can be established which may lead to interest- 
ing discussion and also to ultimate improvement of the service. 

It has been suggested by a number of members of the association that a 
correspondent be appointed at each large post of the Marine Corps whose duty 
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it would be to contribute items of interest concerning the happenings at the 
post. While it is believed that this feature is more applicable to the weekly and 
daily publications, it is a fact that many of the events that occur from time to 
time at the various Marine Corps posts and on board the ships of the Fleet 
are of great interest to the whole service, more especially events of technical 
interest, and the editor will be glad to receive accounts of such happenings. 
Many items of this nature would be appropriate for the Professional Notes 
published in each issue of the GAZET#E, especially accounts of target practice 
events with great guns and small arms, new methods of drill and instruction, 
and special demonstrations in which the troops may engage. 

From time to time individual criticism of the opinions expressed in some 
of the articles published in the GazeTTE are heard. In this connection it 
should be remembered that the authors of the articles published are responsible 
for the opinions voiced by them and that the GazeTTE does not necessarily 
concur in such opinions by publishing them. On this account and as a mattér 
of general interest it is urged that officers who have comments or criticisms 
to make as to the opinions expressed by the various authors send their com- 
ments and criticisms to the editor in order that they may be published and 
brought to the attention of the service. 

The Marine Corps Association can be made a valuable instrument for the 
furtherance of the best interests of the Marine Corps if the officers of the 
service will give it their active support, and this can only be done by joining 
as members. 

The Marine Corps GAZETTE as the official journal of the association can 
only fulfill its mission by publishing articles of general interest to the Corps 
and by presenting discussions of these afticles and of other subjects of vital 
interest to the Corps. To accomplish these desirable ends it is urgently rec- 
ommended that every officer of the Marine Corps, both in active service and 
in the Reserves join the Marine Corps Association and contribute toward the 
success of the MARINE Corps GAZETTE. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, I912 


Or THE MARINE Corps GAZETTE, published quarterly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for April, 1925. ° 


Washington, D. C. ss, 


Before me, an Adjutant and Inspector in the U.S. Marine Corps (author- 
ized to administer oaths), personally appeared Edward W. Sturdevant, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
THE MARINE Corps GAZETTE, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: 
Publisher, Marine Corps Association, 227 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Edward W. Sturdevant, Hdqrs. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 
Managing Editor: None. 
Business Managers: None. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or 
if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 

a Corps Association, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the she of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which the stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation, has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
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is required from daily publications only). 
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